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THE LAST GoopD-BY¥. 


BY SADIE BEATTY. 








Hew dark the shadows , darling, 
All faiat'y comer my : 

45 me! | soon shall feel and know 

be ery of death ; 

In vain you strive to bold me here, 
To keep me ever nigh, 

The wings of Azrael! hover near, 
And we must say good-bye. 


Bat thie is not the first, darling, 
We've sald good-bye before, 

And tears of sorrow seemed to buret 

Up from the fuil heart's core ; 

Yet still we hope d to meet again, 
Renew each earthly tie. 

Dear love, it ie not now as then, 
This is last good-bye. 


It ia a sacred word, darting 
All other words above, 

And from our lips it ne'er was heard 

.  Bave by the ones we love ; 

Adtea wit serve this world of show, 
For soon their tears they dry, 

"Tis only when the dear ones go 
We care to say good-bye. 


We're drifting far apa , dariing, 
And when we me«t ain 

"Twill be to join with tongue and heart 
The angels’ glad amen. 

The etar ef peace beams from the shore, 
Where I am drawing nigh, 

Then, darling, kiss me jast once more, 
And take the last good-bye! 


—— - —_- 


EAST LYNNE: 
THE ELOPEMENT. 


BY ‘MRS. HENRY WOOD. 





CHAPTER I. 
THE LADY ISADEL. 


Inan of r 


some y 
Earl of Mount Severn. His hair was gray: 
the smoothness of his expansive brow was 
defaced by premature wrinkles, and his 
once attractive face bore the ple, unmis- 
takable look of dissipation. One of his 
feet was cased in folds of linen, as it rested 
on a soft velvet ottoman, speaking of gout 
as plainly as any foot ever spoke yet. It 
would seem—to look at the wan as he 
sat there—that he bad grown old before his 
time. And so he had. His years were 
barely nine-and-forty, yet, in all, save 
years, be was an aged man. 

A noted character had been the Earl of 
Mount Severn. Not that he had been a 
renowned politician or a great general, or 
an eminent stateswan, or evon an active 
member in the | pper House; not for any 
of these had the earls name been in the 
months of men. But for the most reckless 
among the reckless, for the spendthrift 
among spendtbrifts, for the gamester above 
all gamesters, and for a gay man ontstrip- 
ing the gay—by these characteristics did 
the world know Lord Mount Severn. It 
was said his faulta were those of his bead ; 
that a better heart or more generous spirit 
never beat in bamwan form; and there was 
much troth in this. It had been well for 
him had he lived and died plain William 
Vane. Up to bia five-and-twentieth year, 
he had been indostrivas and steady, bad 
kept his terms in the Temple, and studied 
late and early. The sober application 
of William Vane had been a by-word 
with the embryo barristers aroand ; Jndge 
Vane, they ironically called bim ; aud they 
strove ineffectuelly to allure him away to 
idleness and pleasure. Bat young Vane 
was ambitious, and he knew that on his 
own talents and exertions must depend bis 
rising in the world. He was of excellent 
family, put poor, counting a relative in the 
old Earl of Mount Severn. The possiblity 
of his succeeding to the earldom vever oc- 
curred to him, for three healthy lives, two 
of them young, stood between him and the 
title. Yet those have died off; one of ap 
oplexy, one of fever, in Africa, the third 
boating in Oxford; and the young Temple 
student, William Vane, saddenly found 
himself Earl of Mount Severn, and the law- 


trieved his position ; but he had done what 
most people will do in such cases—pnt off 
the evil day, and gone on incrensing his 
enormous list of debts. The hoar of ex- 
posure and ruin was now advancing fast 

Perbaps the earl himself was thinking 
so, as be sat there before an enormons 
mass of papers which strewed the library 
table. His thoughts were back in the past 
That was a foolish match of bis, that 
Gretna Green match for love, foolish so 
far as prudence went; but the countess 
had been an affectionate wife to him, had 
borne with his follies and his neglect, had 
been an admirable mother to thoir only 
child. One child alone had been theirs, and 
in her thirteenth year the countess bad 
died. If they had but been blessed with a 
son—the earl groaned over the long-con- 
tinued disappointment stilbk—he might then 
have seen a way ont of bis difficalties, ‘Tae 
boy, as soon as he was of age. would have 
joined with him in cutting off the entail, 
and- 


** My lord,” said a servant, entering the 
room and interrupting the earl's castles in 
the air, ‘‘a gentleman is asking to sce 

ou,” 


** Who ?” cried the earl, abarply, not per- 
ceiving the card the man was bringing. 
No anknown person, although wearing the 
externals of a foreign ambassador, was 
ever admitted unceremoniously to the pre- 
sence of Lord Mount Severn. Years of 
duns had taught the servants caution. 

** His card ia bere, my lord. It is Mr. 
Carlyle, of West Lynne.” 

** Mr. Carlyle, of West Lynne,” groaned 

the earl, whose foot just then bad an awfal 
twinge, ‘‘ what does he want? Show him 
up.” 
Phe servant did as he was bid, and in- 
trodaced Mr. Carlyle. Look at the visitor 
well, reader, for be will play hia part in 
this history. He was a very tall man, of 
eeven and-twenty,of remarkably noble pro- 
sence. He was somewhat given to stoop- 
ing bis head when he spoke to nny one 
shorter than himself; it was a pecniiar 
habit, almost to be called a bowiny habit, 
and his father had possessed it before him 





fal possessor of sixty thousand pounds a 
ear. 
' His first idea waa, that he shou!d never 
be able to spend the money; that each a 
sum, year by year, could not be repent It 
was a wonder his Lead was not tarned by 
adulation at the onset, for he was courted, 
flattered, and caressed by all classes, from 
a royal duke downward. He became the 
most attractive man of his day, the lion in 
society ; for, independent of bis newly-ac- 
qui wealth and title, he was of din- 
tinguished appearance and fascinating 
manners. Bat, unfortunately, the pru- 
dence which had sustained William Vane, 
in bis solitary 
Temple chambers, entirely forsook Wil- 
liam Vane, the young Earl of Mount Sev- 
ern, and he commenced bis career on & 
scale of speed so great, that all staid people 
said he was going to ruin and the deuce 


headlong. 

Bat a peer of the realm, and one whose 
rent-roll is sixty thousand pounds per 
annum, does not go to ruin inaday. There | 
sat the earl, in his library now, in Lis nine 
and-fortieth-year, and rain bad not come | 
that is, it had not overwhelmed him. | 
the emb ts which had clang to | 
, and been the destruction of his tran- | 
, the of his existence, who shall 
them? The public knew thew | 
well, his private friends better, bis 

best; but none, save himself 
, or could ever know, the worrying | 
thst was his portion, well-nigh | 
distraction. Years ago, by | 
steadily in the face, | 
he might bave roe- 
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when told of it, be wonld laugh, and «y be 
was unconscious of doing it. Hin foatores 
were good, his complexion was pale aod 
clear, his bair dark, and hia fall eyelids 
drooped over hia deep gray eyes. Alto- 
gether, it was a conntenance that both 
men and women liked to look upon—the 
index of an honorable, sincere natare—not 
that it woald have been calied a handsome 
face, so much as a pleasing aud distin- 
guished one. Though but the son of « 
country lawyer, and destined to be a law 

yer himself, be had received the training 
of a gentleman, had been educated at 
Rugby, and taken his degree at Oxford. 
He vanced at once to the earl, in the 
straightforward way of a man of business - 

of a man who has cowe on business. 

** Mr. Carlyle,” said the latter, holding 
out his hand—be was always deemed the 
most affable peer of the age‘ lam happy 
joa see you. You perceive I cannot rise; at 
least without great pain and inconvenience ; 
my enemy, the gout, bas possession of me 
again. Take a seat. Are you staying in 
town?” 

“I have jast arrived from West Lynne. 
The chief object of my journey was to see 
your lordship.” 

**Whet can I do for you?” asked the 
earl, uneasily ; fora icion now crossed 
his mind that Mr. Carlyle might be acting 
for some one of his many troublesome 
creditors. 

Mr. Carlyle drew his chair nearer to the 
earl, and +poke ia a low tone— | 

“A ramor came to my ears, my lord, 
that East Lynne was in the market.’ | 


“A moment, sir,” exclaimed the earl, 





| with reserve, not to say hautear in his | 


tone, for his suspicions were gaining 
ground; ‘tare we to converse oonf 
deatially tozether, as men of honor, or is 
there something concealed behind ’' 

**T do not understand you,” said Mr. 
Oarlyle. 

“In a word—excuse my speaking plair- 
ly, but I mast feel my ground-—are yon 
bere on the part of some of my rascally 
creditors, to pamp information out of me, 
that otherwise they would not get ?” 

*“*My lord!” uttered the visitor, ‘I 
should be incapable of so dishonorable an 
action. I know thata lawyer gets credit 
for possessing but lax notions on the score 
of honor, bat you can scarcely suspect I 
should be guilty of aunderhand work to 
ward you, f never was guilty of a mean 
trick in my life, to my recollection, and I 
do not think I ever shall be.” 

** Pardon me, Mr. Carlyle. If you knew 
half the tricks and ruses played apon me, 
you would not wonder at my snapecting 
all the world. Droceed with your busi- 
neers.” 

“T beard that East Lynne waa for pri- 
vate sale; your agent dropped balf a word 
to me in coniidence. If sv, I should wish 
to be the purchaser.” 

** For whom ?” inquired the carl. 

** Myself.” 

** You!” langhed the earl. ‘‘ Egad! law- 


** Nor ia it,” rejoined Mr. Carlyle, ** with | 
an extensive first-class connection, such as 
ours, Bat you mast remember that a good 
fortane was left me by my uncle, and a | 
large one by wy father.” 

“Iknow. The proceeds of lawyering 
also.” 

** Not altogether. My mother brought a 
fortune ou her warriage, and it enabled 
my father to speculate snecessfally. I 
have been looking ont for an eligible pro 
perty to invest my money upon, and F sat | 
Lynne will «nit me well, provided I can 
have the refasal of it, and wecan agree 
about terms.’ 

Lord Monnt Severn mused for a few mo 
meuts before he «poke, ‘* Mr. Carlyle, 
he began, ‘‘ my *lairs are very bad, and 
ready money I mnat find somewhere. Now 
East Lynne is not entailed; neither is it 
mortgaged to anything like its value, 
though the letter fact, as you may imagine, 
is not patent to the world. When 1 bougit 
it a bargain, eighteen years ago, you wre 
the lawyer on the other sido, | remember 

“My father,” smiled Mr. Carlyie. “I 
was a child at the time.” 

* Of coarse, Longht to have said your 
father. Ky selling East Lynne, a few thon 
sands will come into my Lands, after claims 
on it are settled; Ihave no otber means 
of raising the wind, and that is why I bave 
resolved to part with it. Bat now, ander 
vtand, if it were known abruad that East 
Lyane is going from me, I should have a 
hornets nest about my ears; so that it 
must be disposed of privately. Do you | 
comprehend 7” 

** Perfectly,” replied Mr. Car'yle. 

“I would as soon you bought it as any 
one else, if, as you say, we can agree about | 
terms.’ 

“ What does your lordship expect for it 
—at a rough estimate ? 

‘For particulars I mast refer you to 
my men of businesa, Warburton end Were. 
Not leas than seventy thousand pounds.” 

** Too wach, my lord,” cried Mr. (arlyle, 
decisively. 


| 





y 
** And that's pot its value,” returned the | 
earl. 

** These forced sales never do fetch their 
valance,’ answered the pinin-speaking lawyer. 
“Until this bint was given me by Bega 
champ, I had thought that East Lynne was 
settled apon your lordship s daughter. 


IIA, SATURDA 
a a : 


yering can't be such bad work, Carlyle.’ 


| morning and confer with them. 
| growing late when he rose to leave. 


AUBRAY Me#ATS THE IND ANTONIO IN THE FORASI, 
ith Piuge.) 


“There's nothing settled on her,’ re- 
joined the earl, the contraction on his brow 
standing out more plainly, ‘* That comes 
| of your thoughtless ranaway marriages. I 
fell in love with General Conway's dangh- 

ter, and she ran away with mo, like a fool ; 
| that is we wore both fools together for our 
pains, The general objected to me; and 
said [ must sow my wild oata before he 
would give me Mary; so I took her to 
Gretna Green, and she became Countess 
of Mount Severn, without a settlement. It 
was an unfortunate affair, taking one 
thing with another. When ber clopement 
was made known to the general, it killed 
him.” 

** Killed him!" interrapted Mr. Carlyle. 

“It did. He had disease of the heart, 
and the excitement brought on the crinis. 
| My poor wife never was happy from that 

hour; she blamed herself for her father's 

death, and I believe it led to her own. She 
| was ill for years ; the doctors called it con 
sumption ; bat it was more like a wasting ip 
sensibly away, and consun:ption never bad 
been in ber family. No luck ever attends 
raopaway marriages; I have noticed it 
since, 1D many, many inatances; some. 
= bad ia sure to tarn up from it.’ 

‘There might have been a settlement 
executed after the marriage,” observed Mr 
Carlyle, for the earl had stopped, and 
seemed lost in thouyht. 

“I know there might; but there was 
not. My wife bad possessed no fortune 
I was already deep in my careor of extra 
vagance; and neither of us thought of 
tmeking provision for our futare children 


or, if we thonght of it, we did not do it | 


There is an old saying, Mr. Carlyle, that 


| what way be done at any time, is never 


done.” 

Mr. Carlyle bowed 

“Bo my cluld is portionless,” resumed 
the earl, with a suppremed nigh. “* The 
thought that it may be an embarrassing 
thing for her, were I to die Lefore she im 
settled in life, crosses my mind when I am 
in a serious mood, That she will marry 
well, there ia little doubt, for she [ramen nen 
beanty in w rare degree, aud bas been 
reared as an English girl should be, not to 
frivolity and foppery. She waa trained by 
her mother, (who, save for the mad act 
she was persuaded into by me, was all 
goodness and refinement, for the first 
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at the last drawing-room, bat I think I 
heard something abont her dining ont to 
day. If not, we will have it by onrnelven 
here. Oblige me by touching the bell, Mr 
Carlyle, and set the trouble down to the 
soore of my unfortunate fvot. 

The servant entered 

“Inquire whether Mra. Vane dines at 
home,’ «sid the earl 

** Mra. Vane dioes ont, my lord,” was 
the man's immediate reply. ‘* The oar 
riage in at the door now, waiting to take 
her.” 

** Very well, Mr. Carlyle remains.’ 

At seven o'clock the dinner waa an 
nonnoed, and the earl wheeled into the ad 
joining room. As be and Mr. Carlyle en 
tered it at one door, some one else came 
in vy the opposite one. Who what 
man it? Mr. Carlyle looked, not «uite sare 
whether it was a baman being ho almont 
thongbt it more like an angel 

A light gracefal, gitiiteh form, a face of 
surpassing beauty, beauty that 1 
neon, save from the imagination of « pain 
ter, dark shining oorla falling on ber neck 
and shoulders smooth as a child's, fair 
delicate arma decorated with poarla, and a 
flowing dress of contly white lace. Alto 
wether the vision did indeed look to the 
| lawyer ax one from a« fairer world than 
thin 

"My danghter, 
Ieabel.” 


Mr. (arlyle, the Lady 





They took their seats at the table. Lord 
Mount Severn at ites bead, in spite of bis 
| gout and hia foot stool And the young 


j lady end Mr. Carlyle opposite each other 


twelve years of ber life, and since then ly ' 


an admirable governess. No fear that «he 
will be decamping to Gretna Green 

“She was a very lovely child,” observed 
the lawyer, ** I remember that 

“Ay; you bave seen ber at Kast Lynne, 
in her mother's lifetime. Hat, to retarn 
to basiness. If yon beoome the parchaser 
of the East Lynnw entate, Mr. Carlyle, it 
mast be under the rore The money that 
it brings, after paying off the mortyage, I 
must have, aw I tell you, for my private 
use; and you know I should not be able to 
toach a farthing of it, if the confoanded 
public got an inkling of the transfer. In 
the aed of the world, the proprietor of 
Kast Lynne mast be Lord Mount Severn 
at least, for some little time afterward. 
Perhaps you will not object to that.” 

Mr. Carlyle considered before replying ; 
and then the conversation was resumed, 


| when it was decided that he should see | 


Warburton and Ware the first thing in the 
It was 


** Stay and dine with me,” said the earl. 
Mr. Carlyle hesitated, and looked down 
at his dreas—plain, geutiowanly, morning 


| attire, bat certainly not dinner costume for | 


&@ peer's table. 

** Ob, that’s nothing,” saidthe earl; we 
shall be quite alone, except my daogbter. 
Mra. Vane, of Castle Marling, ix staying 
with us. She came np to present wy child 


Mr. Carlyle had not ceemed hiunself a 
particolar admirer of womans beaaty, but 
the extravrdinary loveliiess of the young 


| girl before bins nearly took away bin senses 


and bis self posse sion Let, t waa noleaeo 


mach the perfect contour of the ex yaisite 
fentares that estrock hin or the rich 
damask of the delicate cheek, or the lux 
urient falling hair neo, it waa the aweet 


expresrion of the soft dark eyes Never in 
bia life led he seon ey #0 pleamiog Ile 
eonld wot keep lin ues frow her, and be 
became conscious, as he grow more fi 

toiliar with her face, that there waa in it 

character a wad, sortowfal look. only at 
fimes was it to be noticed when the fea 
tures were ia ropowe, and it lay chi tly on 
the very eye he was admiting Never 
doen this uncon yY wmournfal expres 
sion exist, bat tt is «@ sore index sorrow 
and suffering , bat Me. Carlyle understu 

it not Aud who could connect satis 
with the anticipated Lritlant future of Ina 


bei Vane / 
** Inabel,” observed the earl, * yo 
dressed 


i are 


Not to keep old Mea. I, 
She likes to take it early, 


“Ves, papa vi 
nol Walling tea 
and [know Mea 
wailing dinner 
drove from here 
“I hope you will not be« 


Vane wast Lave kept her 


It was pant eit wheo ahi 


late to night 


leabel 

* It depends apon Mra, Vane 

“Then Lam sure you will be Waoen 
the young ladies, in this fashionable world 


of ours, tarn night 
thing for their roses 
Carlyle?” 

Mr. Carlyle glanced at the roses on the 
cheeks opposite to bim ; they looked tuo 
fresh and bright ww fade iiyltiy 

At the conuclasion of dinner a maid en 
tered the room with a white cashmere 
mantle, plac ing tt over the shuulders of 
her yoang lady, as she we! the carriage 
was wailing 

Lady Isabel advanced to the ea: 

** Good night, papa 

* Good night, wy love, 
drawing ber toward hru 
aweet face. “lei! Mra 


inte day, it is @ bad 
What say you, Mr 


he answered, 
aod kissing her 
Vane FT will not 


rarely | 


‘“* Handsome is not the word for beaaty 
such as bers,” was Mr. Varlyle's reply, ine 
low, warm tone. ‘I never saw a face half 
no beautiful.” 

“‘Bhe caused quite a sensation at the 
drawing room last week—aa I bear. This 
everlasting gout kept me in-doors all day. 
And she is as good as she ia beautifal.” 

The earl was not partial. Lady Isabel 
was wondroualy gifted by natare, not only 
in mind and person, bat in heart. She 
wan an little like a fashionable young lady 
an it waa well possible to be, partly because 
she bad hitherto been secluded from the 
great world, partly from the care bestowed 
upon ber training. Daring the lifetime of 
her mother, she bad lived occasionally at 
East Lynne, bat mostly ata larger seat of 
the earl's in Wales, Mount Severn; since 
her mother's death, she bad remained en- 
tirely at Mount Hevern, under the charge 
of a jadicious governess, a very small es 
tablishment being kept ap for them, and 
the earl _s imnprow pta and 
viaite. and benevolent she war 
timid and itive to a degree, gentile, and 
considerate to all. Do not cavil at her 
being thus prained—admire and love ber 
whilst you may, she is worthy of it now, in 
her innocent girlhood ; the time will come 
when such praise would be misplaced, 
Could the fate that was to overtake his 
obild have been foreseen by the earl, he 
would have struck her down to death, in 
hia love, as she stood before him, rather 
than eaffer her to enter upon it. 





CHAPTER IT, 
THE BROKEN « hOmN 

Lady Isabel's carriage continued its way, 
and deposited Ler at the residence of Mra 
Levinson, Mra. Lovison way nearly eighty 
years of age, and very severe in speech 
and manner; or, as Mrs. Vane expressed 
it, “erabbed." Nhe looked the image of 
impationce when Isabel entered, with her 
cap pushed all awry, and pulling at her 
black satin gown, for Mra. Vane bad kept 
her waiting dinner, and Isabel was keep 
ing ber from her tea; aud that does not 
| agree with the awed, with their health or 
their temper. 

“TI fear | am late,” exclaimed Lady Ina 
bel, as she advanced to Mra. |, vison, 
“bat a gentloman dined with papa to-day, 
and it made us rather longer at table. 

‘You are twenty-five mwinntes behind 
your time,’ cried the old lady, sharply, 
“and I want my tea. Kama, order it im 

Mra. Vane rang the beil, and did as she 
wasthul bhe was a@ little women of #is- 
and twenty, very plain in face, but elegart 
in figure, very acoomplished, and vain to 
her flogers ends. Her mother, who wes 
dead, bad been Mra. Lovison's daughter, 
and her husband, Kaymond Vane, was 
prosumptive heir to the earldom of Mount 
Severn 

“Wont you take that tippet off, child’ 
asked Mra Lovison, who kuew nothing of 





the bew fashioned names for sach articles, 
mane, bernous, and all the «tring of 
them; and Isabel throw it «ff aral wat 
down by ber 
‘The tea ia not made, grat: lmaunma 
exclaimed Mew. Vane, in an accent of a 
tonishiment, as the servants appoared with 
the tray and the silver arn you surely 
do pot have it made in the room 
“Where should I have it made in 
} aired Mra Levieon 
itis mach aot nvenuient to have it 
brought in, ready t ward Mera. Vane 
“1 dislike the cubarrassmeout of making 
it 
** Indeed was the reply of the old 
lady. “and get it slopped over in the 
saucers, and as cold as milk Ya always 
wore lazy, L.mwa and yiven to ase those 
French words, Id rather stick « printed 
label on my forebead for n y part, "a 
speak Freuch, and! t the world know it 


in that way 

"Who makes tea f 
askod Mra. Vane, 
temptavas glance 


r you im general / 
telegraphing « con 
tu Isabel behind her 
grandmother 

Hat the eyon of Lady Isabel fell timidly, 
andablash rose to her cheeks She dil 
not like to appear to differ frow Mrs 
Vane, her seniwr, and her fathers guest 
bat ber mind revolted at the bare idea of 
ingratitade ur ridicule cast on an aged pa 
rent 

‘Harriet comes in aud makes it for 
we, replied Mra. Lovison , ** aye and wits 
down aud takes it with me when I am 
alone, which is pretty often. What do you 
say to that, Madame Kama; you with 
yeur five notions / 

*‘Jast as you please, of course, yrand- 
haus 

“Aud theres the teacaddy at your 
elbow, aud the urn’s flaziog away, and if 
we are to Lave any tea tonight, it bad 
better be made 
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“I dent knew how mndd to pot in,” 
erambled Mra Vane, who hed the greatest 
berrot of eotling ber bende or ber gloves 
eho, in short, bed « perticnlar antipathy 
to doing anything oeefal 

Shall I make it, dear Mre Levison 
anid lesbel, rising with elecrity. “' I ased 
to make ft quite as often a8 my qoverbess 
at Mount Kevern, ond I make it for pane 

* De, ebild,” replied the old lady. *' You 
are worth ten of ber 

Isabel laaghed merrily, drew off ber 
gloves, and sat down to the table: end at 
that moment a young end elegant man 
lounged inte the room. ile was deemed 
handeome, with bis clearly cat featares, bis 
dark eyes, bie raven beir, and bis white 
teeth, bal to a heen observer those fea 
tures hed pot an attractive ¢ i pression, and 
the dark eyes had « great kneck of looking 
away while he spoke to you. It wae Francis, 
oO Laevison 

e wae grandson to the old lady, and 

fret cousin to Mre Vane Few men were 
so fascinating in manners (at times and 
seasons in face and in form, few men won 
so completely opon their hearers ears, 
and few were so heartless in their heart of 
bearte, The world courted him, and #0 
ciety honored him, for thongb he was « 
graceless spendthrift, and it was known 
that he was, he was the presomptive heir 
to the eld and rich Bir Peter Levison 


, 


The ancient ledy spoke up * Captain 
Levieon, Lady laabel Vane They both 
and Ina 


acknowledged the tutrodaction 
bel, a child yet in the ways of the world, 
biashed crimeon at the admiring looks» 
cast apon ber by the young gnardeman 
Ktrange strange that abe should make the 
acquaintance of those two men ip the same 
day, almost in the same hour. the two, of 
all the buman rece, who were to etercise 
so powerful an influence over ber future 
life 

* That's e pretty cross, obild,” cried Mra 
Levison, a Feat stood by her when ta 
wee over, and she and Mra, Vane were 
about to depart on their evening visit 

Bhe alloded to a den croma, set with 
seven emeralds, which leabel wore on ber 
neck It was of light, delicate texture, 
and was suspended from a thin, short gold 
ohain 

“Ie it not pretty?” answered Isabel 
“Tt was given me by my dear mamma 
just before she died. Stay, I will take it 
off for you. | only wear it upon great oo 
canons 

This, ber firet grand party at « grand 
dake s, seemed a very great occasion to 
the simply reared aud inexperienced girl 
Nhe endasped the chain, and placed it with 
the cross in the bends of Mre. Levison 

“Why, I declare you bave nothing on 
buat that cross and some robbishing pearl 
bracelets!’ uttered Mra Vane to Isabel 
* | did not look at you before.” 

** Mamma gave me both The bracelets 
are those she used frequently to wear 

‘You old fashioned child! Heoanse your 
mamma wore those bracelets, years age, 
fe that a reason for your doing so” re 
torted Mra. Vane. ‘ Why did you not put 
on your diamonds!" 

“1 did) pat on my diamonds, bat I 
took them off again, stammered Inatel 

** What on earth for! 

“did pot lke to look too fine,” an 
ewered Isabel, with a laugh and a blash 


* They glittered so! 1 feared it might be 
thought I bad pat them on to look fine 
Ab’ Lee you mean to set op in that 


class of people who pretend to deapire or 
nemoents,  scornfully remarked Mra. \ ane 
* It ts the refinement of affectation, Lady 
laabel.” 

The sneer fell harmlessly on Isabela 
ear, Bhe only believed something bad pnt 
Mra. Vane outof temper, Tt oertamly bad 
and that something, though Isabel little 
suspected it, was the evident admiration 
Captain Levison evinoed for her fresh, 
young beanty, it qaite at sorbed bim, and 
rendered him neglectful even of Mra 
Vane 

* Here child, take your cross, said the 
old lady "It in very pretty, prettier on 
your neck then diamonds woold be, You 
dow t want ewbellishing . never mind what 
l mma eayr 

Francia Levison took the cross and the 
chain from ber band to pass them to Lady 
Inabel Whether he was awkward, or 
whether ber bande were fall, for she held 
ber gloves, her bandherchief; and had jast 
taken op her mantle, certain it in, that it 
fell, and the gentleman, in bia too qaick 
effort to regain it, managed to set bis foot 
upon it, and the cross was broken in two 

“ There! 
cried Mra. Levison. 

lnabel did not answer, her heart was 
very full, She took the broken cross, and 
the tears dropped from her eyes; she 
ovnld not help it 

“Why yon are Lever crying over a sta- 
pid bauble of a cross uttered Mre Vane, 
interrupting Captain Levison « eapressions 
of regret at bis awkwardness 

* You can bave it mended, dear, 
posed Mra Levison 

Lady Isabel chased away the tears, and 
tarned to Captain Levison with a cheerful 
look. * Pray do not blame yourself, she 
good naturealy said ‘the fault was as 
moch mine as yours, and, as Mra. Levi 
eon says, Loan get it mended ~ 

Bhe dvergeged the apper part of the 
crom from the chain as she spoke, and 
clasped the latter round her neck 

“You will not go with that thin «tring 


inter 


of gold on, and nothing else altered 
Mre Vane 
* Why not! retarned Isabel ‘If peo 


ple say anything, I oan tell them an acct 
dent hay pened to the croms 

Mre Vane baret inte slangh of mocking 
ridienle “If people sey anything 
reposted, in a tone scoording with the 
laugh ‘ They are not likely to ‘say any 
thing. bot they will deem Lord Mount 
Reverns dangbtcr anfortanately short of 

ewelry 

Inetel smiled, and shook her head 

‘Toey sae my diamonds at the drawing 
room 

* Hf you bed done such an awhward thing 
for me, Francis Levieon,” burst forth the 
old ledy, “my doors shculd have been 
closed against you fora month There, if 
you are to go, Emma, you hed better go 
darcing «ff to begin an evening at ten 
eclock st night’ In my time we used to 
go steeven bot itethe custom now to 
tarn night into dey.” 

“ When George the Third dined at one 
@ clock on boiled mation end ternips,” pat 
im the grecelesseaptain, who certainly held 
his grandmother in bo more reverence than 
did Mra. Vane. 

He tarned to Isabel as be spoke, to hand 
her down staire, Thus she was conducted 
to her carriage the second time that night 
by « stranger, Mra. Vane got down by 
hereeif, as she beet could, and ber tem 
per wes pot improved by the process. 

“ Good 1,” said she to the captain. 

“LT eball not say good night 


she 

































































Now whose fealt was that?’ | 


“Ob, Mra. Vane, what does it signify 
I can only think of my broken cross. | am 
eure it most be an evil omen * 

“ An evil. what? 

“An evil omen. Mamma ysve me that 
cross when she wae dying. he told me 
to let it be to me es & talieman, always to 
heep it safely, and when I was in any din 
trees, or in peed of counsel, to look at it 
and strive to recall what ber advice would 
be, and to act socording|ly 
broken — broken ~ 

A glaring ges light flashed into the oar 
riage, right into the face of leabel. ‘I 
declare, uttered Mra. Vane, *' you are ory 

| ing ag@in! I tell you what it is, Isabel, I 
am not going to peron red eyes to the 
Docheas of ‘ord 's, so if you cant pat 
a stop to this, 1 shall order the carriage 
home, aod go on alone.’ 

Isabela meekly dried her eyes, sighing 
deeply as she did to. “Lean have the 
pieces joined, I dere say , but it will never 
be the same cross to me agein.” 

** What have you done with the pieces!’ 
irascitly asked Mra. Vane 

** 1 folded them in the thin paper Mre 
levison gave me, and put it inside my 
frock Here it in? touching the body. “I 
have no pocket on.” 

Mre Vane gave vent toa groan. She 
never had been a girl herself. she bad been 
a woman at ten, and ahe complimented 
Isabel apon being little better than an im 
lecile, ‘'iutit inside my frock!” she 
attered, in a torrentof scorn. ‘And you 
clgbleen years of age! | fancied you left 
off ‘frocks’ when you left the nursery. 
For shame, leabel | 

‘IT meant to sey my dress,” corrected 
Ieabel 

**Meant to way you area baby idiot!” 
was the inward comment of Mra. Vane 

Afeow winutes and Isabel forgot ber 
grievance. The brilliant rooma were to ber 
as an enchanting scene of dreamland, for 
ber heart was in its springtide of early 
freshness, and the satiety of experience 
bad not come 
trouble, even the broken cross, as she bent 
to the bomege « fered ber and drank in the 
honeyed words poured forth into ber ear’ 

** Halloo!” erted an Oxford stadent, with 
along rent-rcll in prospective, who was 
screwing himeelf against the wall, not to 
be in the way of the waltzers, ‘1 thought 
you had given op coming to these places.” 

‘Hol had,” replied the fast nobleman 
addressed, the son of a marquis, “Kat! 
am on the lookout, eo am forced into them 
again. I thiok a ball room the greatest 
bere in life.” 

"On the lookont for what!” 

“Forawife My governor bas 
sopplies, and has vowed by bist pot 
(> advance another shilling, of pay a debt, 
till I reform. As « preliminary step to- 
ward it, he insists open ea wife, and | am 
trying to choose one, for | am deeper in 
debt than you Imegine 

** Take the new beauty, then 

Who ta abe! 

* Lady Isabel Vane.” 

**Moch obliged for the saggestion, 
plied the earl = Hat one likes @ 
able father in law, and Mount Severn 
going to smash. He and Lare too mach in 
the same line, and might clash, in the long 
mn 

"One cant have everything 
beauty beyond common 1 saw that 
rake, Lovieon, make up to her He fancies 
he oan carry all before Lia, where women 
are omoerbed 

“Bo be does, often,” was his qaiet reply 

‘| hate the fellow! He thinks so much 
of bimeelf, with bis curled bair and bis 
shining eyes, and his white teeth, and 
hes os heartlers as an owl What wan 
that hushed ap basiness about Miss Char 


the girls 


teria 

* Whosto know? Levison slipped out 
of the escapade like an eel, and the wo 
men protested he was more sinned againnt 
than sinning luree fourths of the world 
beleved them 

* And the wont abroad and died, and 
Levison bere he comes! And Muvuunt 
Nevern's daughter with him 

‘They were approaching at that moment, 
Francia Levison and Lady Ieabel, He was 
expressing bis regret al the untoward ac 
cident of the cross for the tenth time that 
night. 

“1 feel that it can never be atoned 
for, whispered he; ‘that the heartfelt 
homage of my whole life would not be saf 
ficient compensation. 

lic spoke ina tone of thrilling gentle 
ness, gratifying to the ear bat dangerous 
to the heart. Lady Isabel glanced up and 
caught bis eyes geaing upon ber with the 





deepest tenderness a language bers bad | 


never yet encountered. A vivid blash again 
rose to ber cheek, her eyelids fell, and her 


| timid words died away in silence 


** Take care, take care, my young Lady 
leabel,” marmured the Oxsontan under his 
breath, as they pareed him, ‘that man ts 
an false as he i high.” 

“1 think be is a rarcal,’ 
oar! 

* | know be is, 1 know a thing or two 
about bim. He would rain ber heart for 
the renown of the exploit, because saben a 
beauty, end then fling it away broken 
Hie has none to give in return for the 
gift 

* Jaat ar much as my hew race borse 
bas,” concluded the earl ‘She i very 
beantifal 


remarked the 


CHAPTER tll 
Hahhaha Hah 


Weat Lynne was a town of some import 
ance, particularly in ite own eyes, though 
being neither a manufactoring one bor a 
cath<dral one, bor even the chief town of 
the ooanty, it was somewhat primitive in 
ite manners and customs Passing out at 
the town, toward the east, yon cane npon 
several pentiomen s bonuses, in the vicimty 


of which stl the church of MM. Jude, 
which was more aristocratic in the matter 
of ite) = congrepeation than the other 


ebnurches of West Lynne. For about a 
mile these houses were scattered, the 
charch being situated at their conmence 
ment, clase to the busy part of the place, 
and about a mile further on you came 
apon the beantif.! estate which was called 
bast Lynne 

letecen the gentiomens bouses men 
tioned and Hast Lynne, the mile of road 
was very solitary, being much over 
shadowed by trees One house alone stood 
there, and that was about three «narters 
of a mile before you came to hast Lynne 
It was on the left band side, a square, ugly, 
red brick house with a weather cock on the 
top, standing some little distance from the 
road. A flat laen extended before it, and 
close to the palings, which divided it from 
the road, was a grove of trees, some yards 
in depth. The lawn was divided by a nar. 
row middle gravel path, to which you 
gained access from the road by a narrow 
tron gate, and which took yoa to the rustic 
_ of the house. You entered upon « 

ge flagged hall with « reception room on 
etther band, and the staircase, a wide one, 
facing you; by the side of the staircase 
jou passed on to the servants epartments 
and offices. This 
Grove, and was the 
ef Micbard Hare, -» Common! 

| Mr. Jastice Hare. 





And now itis | 


How could she remember | 






The room to the left band, as you went 
im, wae the general «itting room ; the other 
was very mach kept bored op in lavender 
and brown holland, to be opened om state 
eceasions§ Jastice and Mra Hare hed 
three children, « son and two daogbters 
Anne was the «| ler of the girla, and hed 
married young Barbera, the younger, was 
now nineteen, and lichard, the eldest-— 
bat we shall come to him beresfiter 

In this sitting room, on « obilly evening 
early in Mey, o fow days sabsequent to that 
which bad witnessed the visit of Mr. Car- 


Iyle to the Earl of Mount Severn, sat Mra. 
warm. At the window sata pretty girl, 
tares, Khe was listlessly turning over the 
bow 
an hour since I told you it was but ten 
invalid) “‘Do go and look at the 
patience, pot suppressed, opened the door, 
seven, mamma | wish you would pat your 
**T am so thirsty!” repeated Mra. Hare 
It may ooour to the reader that « lady in 
customary hour bad not straok., ot #0 
twenty years ago, she had never dared to 
Hare waa stern, imperative, obstinate, and 
| heart, and ber life bad been one long yield 


Hare, a pale, delicate women, baried ia 
shawls and cushions, but the day had been 
very fair, with bioe eyes, light hair, « 
bright complexion, and email eqailine fes- 
leaves of a book 

* Barbera, I am sare it mast be tea-time 

‘The time seems to move alowly with 
you, mamma. It is scarcely a quarter of 
minntes past six.” 

** | am so thiraty!” marmared the t 

dlock 
agein, Barbara.’ 

Hartera Hare rose with a gesture of im 
and glanced at the large clock in the hall. 
“Tt wants nine and twenty minutes to 
watoh on, of a day; four times you have 
sent me to look at that clock since dinner.’ 
with a sort of sob. “If seven o clock 
would but strike’ Iam dying for my tea.” 
her own house, ‘' dying for ber tea,” might 
surely order it bronght in, although the 

| Mra. Hare. Since her busband had first 
brought ber home to that honse, foar and- 

| express a will in it; scarcely, on her own 
responsibility, to give an order. Justice 

self conceited ; she, timid, gentle and sub- 

minsive. She bad loved him with all her 

y = 

ing of ber will to bi«, in fact, she bad no 

will, bie wasallinel!. Far was she from 
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the direction of West Lynne. Again she 
shrank away ; troe love is ever timid ; and 
whatever may have been Barbara Hare's 
other qcalities, her love at least was trae 

Bat, instead of the gete open- 
the firm, quick motion peonliar 
ulded it, the fuot«tepe 


acd 

ing, wit 
to the hand which 
seemed to pass, « 
all toward it 


not te have tarned at 


with « yawning look. 

Yeu, sure epongh, he was striding on, 
not thinking of ber, not coming to ber; 
end she, in the disappointment and im- 

of the moment, called to bim. 


** Archibald '” 
Mr. Carlyle—it was no other—tarned on 
bie heel end the 


gate. 

‘Ie it you, Barbara! Watebing for 
thieves and poachers? How are you!’ 

** How are you?” she retarned, holding 
the gate open for him to enter. as be shook 
hands, and striving to calm down ber agi- 

tation. ‘** When did you return?” 

* Only now, by the eight o'clock train, 
which got in beyond its ime, baving dew- 
died uvpardonally at the stations. They 
little thought they had we in it, as their 
looks betrayed when I gotout. | have not 

| been bome yet.” 

“No! What will Cornelia say ’” 

** | went into the offiog for five minutes. 
Bat I bave a few words to say to Bean 
champ, and am going up atonce Thank 
you, | cannot come in now ; Il intend to do 
eo on my retarn.” 

“Tepe bas gone up to Mr. Bean. 


| champs." 





“Mr. Here! Hes he?” 

‘He and Squire l'inner,” contioned 
Barbara. ** They are gone to have a smok- 
ing bout. And if you wait there with papa, 
it will be too late to come in, for be is sure 
not to be home before eleven or twelve.” 


Mr. Carly!o bent his bead in deliberatiun. | 


‘Then I think it is but little ase of my 
oing on,” said be, for my basiness with 
uchamp is private. 
until to-morrow.” 
He took the gate out of her hand, closed 
it, and placed the hand within bis own arm, 
te walk with ber to the bouse. It was done 


| in « matter-of-fact, real sort of way; no- 


vy 


thing of or t hallowed it, 
bat Harbara Hare felt that she was in 





feeling the servitade a yoke ; some natares | Eden. 


do not; and, to do Mr. Hare jastice, hia 
yowerful will, that mast bear down all be. 
‘ore it, was in fault; not his kindness; he 
never meant to be ankind to bie wife. Of 
hie three children, Barbara alone had in- 
herited this will. 

‘Harhare, began Mra. Hare again, 
when she thonght another quarter of an 
hour at least must have elapsed. 

* Well, mamma?" 

* Kung, and tell then: to be getting it in 





readiness, so that when seven strikes there | wany things to do. 


may be no delay.” 

** Goodness, mamma! you know they do 
always have itready. Aud there's no ench 
hurry, for papa may not be home.” Hat 
she rose, and rang the bell with a petulant 
motion, and when the man answered it, 
told him to have tea in to ita time. 

“If you knew, dear, how dry my throat 
ja, how parched my mouth, you would 
have more patience with me,” 

Barbara closed ber book with a listless 
air, and turned listlessly to the window. 
She seemed tired, not with fatigne, but 
with what the French express by the word 
ennui, * Here comes papa,” she presently 
said 

"Ob, 1 am se glad!" cried poor Mra, | 
Ilare. * Perhaps be will not mind baving 
the tea in at once, if 1 tell him bow thirsty 
Iam 

The justiog camein, A middle sized man, 
with pompons featares, a pompons walk, 
and a flaxen wig In hia aqatline nose, 
compressed lips, and pointed chin, might 
be traced a resemblance to bis danghter 
though be never could have been balf so 
good looking a# was pretty Barbara 

* Riebard,” spoke up Mra. Hare, from 
between her shawls, the instant he opened 
the door. 

* Well?” 

**Woald you please let me have tea in 
new’ Would you very wach mind taking 
it a little earlier this evening ? 1 am fover- 
ish again, and my tongue in so parched | 
don't know how to apeak.” 

“Oh, its near seven 
long to wait.’ 

With this exceedingly gracious anawer 
to an invalid’s request, Mr. Hare quitted 
the room again, and banged the door. He 
bad pot spoken unkindly or ronghbly, sim. | 
ply with indifference. But ere Mra, Hare's 
meek sigh of disappointment was over, the 
door was reopened, and the flaren wig 
thrust in again 

“IT don't mind if Ido have it now. It 
will be a fine moonlight night, and I am | 
going with Pinner as far as Beauohamp's | 
to smoke a pipe. Order itin, Karbara |) | 

‘The tea was made, and partaken of, and 
the justioe departed for Mr. Beauchamp's, | 


' 


you won't have 


“And how have you all been, Barbara, 
these few days?" 

‘Ub, very well. What made you start 
off so suddenly? You never said you were 
going, or came to wish us good bye.” 

* You have jast expressed it, Barbara— 
‘saddenly.' A matter of basiness suddenly 
arose, and I suddenly went apon it.” 

** Cornelia said you were only gone fora 
day.” 


** Jost the same. I think mamma's ail- 
ments are fancies, balf of them, if she 


would bat roase herself, she would be bet- 


ter. What is in that parcel?” 

* You are not to ingaire, Miss Barbara 
It does not concern you. It only concerns 
Mra. Hare.” 

*Itia something you have brought for 
mamma, Archibald!” 

“Of course, A countryman’s visit to 
London entaila boying presents for his 
friends; at least, it used to be so, in the 
old fashioned days.” 

**When people made their willa before 
starting, and were a fortnight doing the 
jonmney in a wagon, laughed Hirbara. 
* Grandpapa used to tell us tales of that, 
cohen we were children. Bat is it really 
something for mamma?” 

* Dont I tell you so? 
something for you.” 

"Ob! what is it’ whe attered, her 
color rising, and wondering whether he 
wan in jest or earnen', 

‘Theres an impatient girl! * What is 
it?’ Wait a moment, and you shall see 
what it in.” 

Ile pat the parcel or roll, he was carry 
ing, ppon a garden-chair, and proceeded 
to search hia pockets, Every pocket was 
visited, apparently in vain 

** Barbara, I think it is gone. 
have lost it somehow.” 

Her heart beat as she stood there silent 


I have bronght 


I mast 


ly, looking up at him in the moonlight? 


Was it lost? What had it been * 


Bat upon a second search, he came upon | 


something in the pocket of his ovat tail, 
**Here it is, I beheve; what bronght it 
there?” He opened a small 
taking out a long geld chain, threw it 


around ber neck. A locket was attached to | 


“Her cheeks’ crimson went and came, her 
heart beat more rapidly. 
speak a word of thanks; and Mr. Carlyle 


|} took np the roll, and walked on into the 


presence of Mra. Hare. 

Barbara followed in a few minutes, Her 
mother was standing up, watching with 
pleased expectation the movements of Mr. 
Carlyle. No candles were in the room, bat 


Soiree Pinner calling for bim at the gate. | it was bright with firelight. 


Mr. Beauchamp was a gentleman who | 
farmed a great deal of land, and who was) 
also Lord Mount Severn's agent, or stew 
ard for East Lynne. He lived higher up 
the road, some little distance beyond East | 
Lynne 

** Lam so cold, Barbara,” shivered Mrs, | 
Hare, ax she watched the jastice down the | 
gravel path, “I wonder if your papa 
would say it was foolish of me, if I bold | 
them to bght abit of fire.” 

** Have it lighted if you like,’ reeponded 
Rarbara, ringing the bell, “Papa will 
know nothing about it, one way or the 
other, for he wont be bome till after bed. 
time. Jasper, mamma is cold, and would 
like a fire | gbhted 

* Plenty of sticks, Jasper, that it may 
barn up quickly,” sald Mre Hare, in a 
pleading voloe, as if the sticks were Jas. 
pers and not bers 

Mra. Hare got ber fire, and she drew ber 
ehair in front, and put her feet on the fen. 

, der, to cateh ite warmth, Harbara, list. 
less still, went into the hal!, took a woollen 
shaw! from the stand there, threw it over 
her shoulders, and went out. She strolled 
down the straight, formal path, and stood 
atthe iron gate, looking over it into the 
pablic road, Not very pablic in that spot, | 
and at that hoor, bat as lonely as one could 
wish The night was calm and pleasant, 
thon zh somewhat chilly for the beginning 
of May, and the moon was getting bigh in | 
the sky 

** When will be come home?” she maur- 
mured, as she leaned ber bead upon the 


gate. “Ob, what would life be withont 
him ! 
been! 1 wonder what took bim there 


wonder what is detaining bim! 


Corney | 
said he was only gone for a day ” 


**Now dont langh at me,” quoth he, an- 
tying the string of the parcel. ** It is not 
a roll of velvet for a dreas, and it is not a 
roll of parchment, conferring twenty thon. 
sand pounds a year. But it is—an air- 
cushion |” 

It was what poor Mrs. Hare, so worn 
with sitting and lying, had often longed 
for, She had beard snch a luxury was to 
be bonght in London, but never remem. 


| bered to have seen one. She took it almost | 


with a greedy band, casting a grateful look 


| at Mr. Carlyle. 


**How am I to thank yon for it?” she 
murwured, throngh her tears 

“If you thank me at all, I will never 
bring you anything again,” oric«d he, gayly 
**Lbave been telling Barbara that a visit 
to London entails bringing gifts for 
friends,” he continned. ** Do you see how 
smart I have made ber?” 

Darbara bastily took off the chain, and 
laid it before her mother 

“What a beantifal chain!” muttered 
Mrs. Hare, in surprise. ‘ Archibald, you 
are too good, too generous! This must 
have cost # great deal; this is beyond a 
trifle.’ 

** Nonsense | langhed Mr. Carlyle. “I'll 
tell you both how | happened to bay it. I 
went into a jewellers about my watch, 


| which bas taken to losing time lately in a 


most anceremonious fashion, and there I 
saw a whole display of chains banging up 

some ponderous enough for a sheriff, some 
light and elegant enongh for Barbara; I 
dislike to see @ thick chain on a lady's 
peck. They pat me in mind of the chain 


llow miserable these few days have she lost the day abe and ( ornelia went with 
1 | me to Lynebborough, which loss Barbara 


resisted in declaring was my fault, for 


| dragging ber through the town, sight see- 
The faint echo of footsteps in the dis- | ing, while 


Cornelia did ber shopping—for 


tance stole apon ber ear, and Babara drew it was then the chain was lost.’ 


a little back, and bid berself ander shelter | 


of the trees, not choosing to be seen by | was the interruption of 


* But I was only joking when I said so,” 
Barbara. “Of 


any stray pamerby. Bat, as they drew | course it would have bappened had you not 


pear, a sadden change came over her. ber 
eyes lighted op, her cheeks were dyed with 
crimeon, and her veins tingled with excess 
of reptare--for she knew those footsteps, 
and loved them, only too weil. 


been 


a their convenience for holding de. | 
ceased relatives’ hair, not to speak of sweet 
hearts’, until I told him be might attach 
one. | thought it might bold that piece of 


Barbara's beart sank, end 
| she stole te the gate again, and looked out | 


must defer it. 


y. t | 
** Did she? When in London I find ao | 
In Mra. Hare better ’” | 


box, and | 


She could not! 


with me; the links were always snap- 


hair you prize, Barbara,” be concladed, 
dropping bis voice. 

** What piece?" asked Mra. Hare. 

Mr. Cariyle glanced round the room,as 
if fearfal the very walle might bear hs 
whisper. ‘Richards. Barbara showed it 
me one day when she was tarning out her 
desk, and said it was a carl taken of in 
that illaees.” 

Mra. Hare sank back in ber chair, and 
bid ber face in her bands, shivering visi- 
bly. The words evidently awoke some 


=~ source of deepsorrow, “Ob, my 
vy! my boy! she wailed—“‘ my boy! 
my p< Aor Mr. Hare wonders at 
my il Arohibald ; Barbara ridicules 
it; but there lies the source of all my 
misery, mentally and bodily. Ob, Richard! 
Richard!" 


There was a distressing pause, for the 
topic admitted of neither hope nor con. 
solation. ‘* Pat your chain on again, Kar. 
bara,” Mr. Carlyle said, after a while, 
“and I wish you health to wear it out 
Health and reformation, young lady!” 

Barbara smiled, and glanced at him with 
her pretty blue eyes, so fallof love. ** What 
ee brought for Cornelia?” she re- 
samed. 

‘Something splendid,” he answered, 
with a mook serious face ; ‘* only I hope I 
have not been taken in. I bought her a 
shaw! The vendors vowed it was true 
Parisian cashmere. I gave eighteen guineas 
for it.” 

‘That is a great deal,” observed Mra. 
Hare. *' It onght to be a very good one. I 
never gave more than six guineas for a 
shaw! in all my life.” 

**And Cornelia, I dare say, never more 
than half «ix, langbed Mr. Carlyle. ** Weil, 
I shall wish you good evening, and go to 
| ber; for if she knows Iam baok ali this 
while, I shall be lectured.” 

He shovk hands with them both. Bar- 
bara, however, accompanied bim to the 
front door, and stepped outside with him. 

** You will catch cold, Barbara. You have 
| left your shaw! in-doors.” 

“Ob, no, I shall not. How very soon 
you are leaving; you have scarcely stayed 
ten minutes” 

** Hat you forget I have not been home.” 

** You were on your road to Beanchamp’'s, 

| and would not have been home for an hour 
| or two in that case,” spoke Barbara, in a 
| tone that savored of resentment. 

“That was different; that was upon 
business. But, Barbara, I think your mo- 
ther looks anusually ill.” 

* You know bow she suffers a little thing 
to upset her; and last night she had what 
abe calls one of her dreams,” answered 
Barbara. ‘‘She says it is a warning that 
something bad is going to happen, and sbe 
bas been in the most unhappy, feverish 
state possible all day. Papa has been quite 
angry over ber being so weak and nervons, 
declaring that she ougbt to ronse herself 
oat of her ‘ nerves.’ Of course we dare not 
tell him about the dream.” 

“It related to—the—” 

Mr. Carlyle stopped, and Barbara glanced 
ronpd with a shadder, and drew closer to 
him as she whispered. fe had not given 
her his arm this time. 

** Yes, to the marder. You know mamma 
han always declared that Bethel had some- 
thing to do with it; she says her dreams 
wou'd have convinced her of it, if nothing 
else did; and she dreamt she saw him with 

with—you know.’ 

* Halhjohn?” whispered Mr. Carlyle. 

“With Hallijobn,” assented Barbara, 
with a shiver. ** He wasstandiog over bim, 
as be lay on the floor; just as he did lay on 
| it. And that wretched Afy was studing 
| at the end of the kitchen, looking on.” 

‘Hat Mra, Hare onght not to suffer 
dreams to disturb her peace by day,” ro 
moustrated Mr, Carlyle. ‘It is not to be 
surprised at that she dreams of the mur- 
der, becanse she is always dwelling npon 
it; bat she should strive and throw the 
feeling from her with the night.” 

** You know what mamma is. Of conrse 
she ongbt to do so, bat she does not. Papa 
wonders what makes ber get up so ill and 

| trembling of a morning; and mamma has 

to make all sorts of evasive excuses; for 
not a hint, as yon are aware, mast be 
breathed to him about the murder.” 

Mr. Carlyle gravely nodded. 

**Mamma does so harp upon Bethel. 
Ard I know that this dream arose from no- 
thing in the world bat because she saw him 
pasa the gate yesterday. Not that she thinks 
it was he who did it; unfortunately, there 
is no room for that; but she will persist 
that he bad a hand in it in some way, and 
be haunts her dreams." 

Mr. Carlyle walked on in silence; in- 
deed there was no reply that be could make. 
A clond bad fallen upon the house of Mr. 
Hare, and it was an unhappy subject. Bar- 
bara continued 

** Bat for mamma to have taken it into 
her head that ‘some evil is going to hap- 
pen,’ because she has had this dream, and 
to make herself miserable over it, is so very 
absurd, that I have felt quite cross with 
ber all day. Such nonsense, you know, 
Archibald, to believe that dreams give 
signs of what is going to happen! so far 
behind these enlightened days.” 

* Your mamma's trouble is great, Bar- 

| bara; and she is not strong.” 

“*T think all our troubles have been 
great since—sicce that dark evening,” re- 
sponded Barbare. 

** Have you heard from Anne?” inquired 
Mr. Carlyle, willing to change the subject. 

**Yes, she is very well. What do you 
think they are going to name the baby? 
Anne; after her mamma. So very ugly a 
name! Anne |” 

**I do not think so,” said Mr. Carlyle. 
‘It is simple and unprotendiag ; I like it 
much. Look at the long, pretentious names 
of our family—Archibald! Cornelia! And 
yours, too—Barbara! What a mouthful 
they all are!” 

Barbara contracted her eyebrows. It was 
equivalent to saying that he did not lke 
her name. 


' 


They reached the gate, and Mr. Carlyle | 


was about to pass ont of it, when Barbara 
laid her hand on his arm to detain him, 
and spoke in a timid voice, ** Archibald.’ 

** What is it?” 

“Ihave not said a word of thanks to 
you for this,” she said, touching the chain 
and locket; “ my tongue seemed tied. Do 
not deem me angratefal.” 

* You foolish girl! it is not worth them. 
Lm now Iam paid. Good-night, Bar- 
ara. 

He had bent down and kiased her cheek : 
swung throngh the gate, langhing, and 
strode away. “Dont say I never gave 
you anything. —he t his head round 

| to say, * Good-night.” 
ber veins were tingling, all her pulses 
beating; ber heart was throbbing at ary ite 
He had never kissed ber, 
that she could remember, since she was a 
child. And when she retarned in-doors, ber 
spirits were so extravagantly high that 
rs. Hare wondered sees: 







allade to the chain, or to the—the kias? 
| Ob, Archibald! why don't you say that you 
love me!’ 
Mr. Carlyle bad been all bis life apon in- 
timate terme with the Hare f . His 
father's first wife-—for the late wyer 
Carlyle had been twice married—bad been 
|a cousin of Justice Hare's, and this bad 
_ caused them to be moch togetber. Archi. 
bald, the clrild of the second Mra. Carlyle, 
_ had alternately teased and petted Aane and 
| Barbara Hare, bey fashion. Sometimes he 
| quarrelled with the little girls, some. 
times be caressed , as he would have 
done had they been his sisters; and he 


made no scruple of pablicly to 
the that Anne was his favorite. A 
qeatle, ‘yielding girl she was, like her 
mother; whereas Barbara displayed her 
own will, and it sometimes clashed with 
| young Carlyle s 

|" The clock strack ten. Mrs. Hare took 


| her customary sup of brandy and water, a 
| small tambler three parts fall. Withoat it, 
| she believed she could never get to ; 
it deadened anbappy thought, she said. 
| Barbara, after making it, had tarned again 
to the window, but she did not resume her 
| neat. She stood right in front of it, ber 
| forebead bent forward against ite middle 
pane. The lamp, casting « bright light, 
| was behind her, so that ber figure might 
be distinctly observable from the lawn, had 
any one been there to look upon it. 
| She stood there in the midst of dream- 
| land giving way to all its enchanting and 
most delusive fascinations. She saw her. 
self, in anticipation, the wife of Mr. Oar. 
lyle, the envied, thrice envied of all Weat 
Lynne ; for, like as he was the dearest on 
earth to her heart, so was he the greatest 
match in the neighborhood aroand. Nota 
mother bat coveted him for her child ; not 
a dangbter bat would have said ** Yea, and 
thank you” to an offer from the attractive 
Archibald Carlyle. “I never was sure, 
qnite sure, of it till to-night,” murmured 
Karbara, caressing the locket, and holding 
it to her cheek; “I always thought he 
meant something, or he might mean 
nothing; bat to give me this—to kiss me 
oh, Archibald !" 

A pause. Barbara's eyes were fixed 
upon the moonlight. 

“If he would bat say he loved me! if 
be would bat ease the suspense of my 
aching heart! But it mast come; I know 
it will; and if that cantankerous toad of a 
Cormy—" 

Barbara Hare stopped. What was that, 
at the far end of the lawn, jast in advance 
of the shade of the thick trees? Their 
leaves were not cansing the movement, 
for it was a still night. It had been there 
some minutes; it was evidently a human 
form. What was it? Surely it was mak- 
ing signs to her! 

Or else it looked as thongh it was. 
That was certainly its arm moving, and 
now it advanced a pace nearer, and raised 
something which it wore on its head—a 
battered hat with a broad brim, a ‘* wide- 
awake,” encircled with a wisp of straw. 

Barbara Hare's beart leaped, as the say- 
ing runs, into ber month, and ber face be- 
came deadly white in the moonlight. Her 
first thought was, to alarm the servants ; 
her second, to be still; for she remember- 
ed the fear and wystery that attached to 
the house, She went into the hall, shat- 
ting her mamma in the parlor, and stood 
iu the shade of the portico, gazing atill. 
Kot the ftiyare evidently followed her 
movewents with its sight, and the bat was 
again takon off, and waved violently, 

Barbara Haro tarned sick with atter 
terror, She must fathom it; she mast 
see who, and what it was; for, the ser- 
vanta she dared not call, and those move- 
ments were imperative, and might not be 
disregarded. Bat she possessed more in- 
nate courage than falls to the lot of some 
young ladies, 

**Mamma,” she said, returning to the 
parlor and catching up her shawl, while 
striving to speak without emotion, ‘I 
sha!l jast walk down the path, and see if 
paps is coming.” 

Mrs. Hare did not reply. She was 
musing upon other things, in that qui- 
escont, happy mood which e small portion 
of spirits will sometimes impart to one 
weak in body; and Barbara softly closed 
the door, and stole ont again to the por- 
tico. She stood a moment to rally her 
courage, and again the hat was waved 
impatiently. 

arbara Hare commenced her walk to- 
ward it in dread unutterable, an undefined 
sense of evil filling her sinking heart ; 
mingling with which came, with a rash of 
terror, a fear of that other undefinable 





evil—the evil Mra. Haro bad declared was 
foreboded by her dream. 
(To be continued in our next.) 
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to sea to be lost; bat hitherto it had been 
my good lack to sail in first-class craft, 
| and I used to put down ench tales as fore- 
castle yarna, invented by Jack out of spite 
to his owners. I was off the scent, how. 
ever, and must have been mistaken in my 


THE DOOMED SHIP. 


“Been a deal of rongh weather in my 
time, sir? Yer, that I bave; what with 
being cast away twice, and burnt oat of 
the Cape, I've bad my share of it, sir. Bat 
there's worse than either storm or fire, ay, | 
a deal worse.” 

** What's that?” I esked of my bronzed 
weather-beaten friend, a boatman at a) 
favorite bathing-place. ; 

* Being specaiated on, sir! Thet's the 
word for it. It's along one; but it's the | 
right word for all that; sold for money, as | 
if we were sheep or oxen.” 
moved the old man deeply as be uttered the 
last few words; bis bony fist came down | 
on the thwart of the boat as if it would 
smash the frail timbers. 

* You mey well look surprised, sir,” ad- 
ded he, recovering his usual placid look ; | 
*T ain't myself when I talk of it. I feel 
a kind of murderous hatred of the villains 
when it all comes afore my mind. Maybe 
you'd like to hear the yarn, sir?” 

‘Very much indeed,” I replied, my 
cnrionity excited by the vehemence of the 
old tar. 

Having turned his quid of tobseco over 
in his capacions ‘mouth, be began as fol- | game of me, saw poor Jack sitting there, 
lows : — |} and took a rise out of bim. The clock 

“It's some years ago now since I was | struck the quarter, so I paid my score, and 
looking out for a ship opin the north; | made all sail for the station. man was 
freights were very low, and shippisg busni- | there, looking so obeery and jolly that I 
ness dull, so that there was a namber of | scarcely knew him again. 
hands about the port,and do what I might,| ‘‘‘I was efraid you were going to give 
I conld not get a berth. My money was | we the slip, my hearty,’ says be, langhing. 
pretty nigh ail gone, for I'd been ashore # | ‘ Here's your ticket. I'm sorry I can't go 
month, end Jack and bis money soon part, | with you; bat I've telegraphed for some 
what with land-sbarks of one sort and an- | one to meet you at the station, so you'll be 
other, male and female—I don't know | well looked after!” 
which is the worse of the two—anyhow, | **T liked his jokes leas than bis aneers, 
must go to sea again, or sell my kit, and | so I didn't say anything, but bundled into 
tramp off to London. Well, I was down | the train. 
npon my luck in this way, when one mern- *** Good-bye, my hearty,’ says ho, shak- 
ing, as I was rauntering down to the docks, | ing me by the band. ‘A pleasant voyage, 
to have a look round the shipping, a man, | and a quick retorn!’ 


of Orleans, though I had some dim 
notion that I onght to collar the two raf- 
flians and call the police; but then, per. 
haps, I bad not understood the nature of 
the business, though it seemed plain 
enough too; and whilet I was debating 
in my mind how to act, the fellows got ap, 
and walked out of the place. I started up, 


finish my grog, and to turn over in my 
mind what I'd heard. One thing was clear 
enongb, and that waa, that the doomed 


strack me that I might get something abont 
her out of the Shipping Gazette. There she 
waa, sure enough ; a large clipper sbip, ad. 
Vertined to sail in a week's time, class Al 
at Lioyd’s, owners Haidley 4 Company. 
I'w rather out of my reckoning here, says 
lto myself. That's a firm that never sent 
an unseawortby ehip to sea, aud never will. 


roe Got 5 Sak bess’ Gow eeeatien Me | 
M 


Bomething | #0 as to get a louk at them ; bat it was too | 
dark to make them out; so I went back to | 


ship was the Reindeer; and a thought | 


some time, I found what I was in search 
of, close to the foremost, that ran through 
the store-room. I was picking it up, when 
the light of the lantern fell upon some let- 
ters roughly cut into the mast, as if some 
idle young scamp had A bi le by 


| 


an old sea-dog that had weathered « ban 
| dred storma. 


on deok all the watch.’ 
** Then the man, having lighted his pipe 


bat 





carving bis name with his jack knife. 
Thinks I to myself, let's see what mark the 
| fellow has left. I raised the lantern, and 

as I made oat the letters, a shiver ran 
| through my very bones. There, as sure as 

death itself, was the word Reindeer cat out 
| clear and distinct upon the timber! You 


| feather; my knees trembled ander me; a 
sort of dumbness came over my mind as I 
read 
I did, that fatal word. The horrible talk I 
| bad overheard in the public house seemed 
| dinned into my ears, mingled with the 
hoarse rash of the mocking waters, that 
| seethed and foamed ronnd the ship, as if 
reminding me that they were only biding 
their time to swallow as up in a living 
tomb. As I sat, dazed and frightened —it 
was the wickedness that frightened me, 
more than all the reat--on a coil of hawner, 
with a sort of horror in my heart, I heard 
the Loatewain's voice shouting for the 


Maybe, after all, those fellows were making | bands to shorten sail, and I sprang up the | 


| ladder to the deck. There was no time to 
be lost; a squall bad strack us, the topaail 
halyards had been let go by the ran, the 
| sails were flapping about like thander, aud 
all bands shortening sail for dear life. 
“We soon got the ship ander double. 
reefed top sails, with a stiff gale blowing, | 
the sky black and ugly, and the sea gotting | 
op, promising tough work before the night | 
was ont; but if it hadn't been for what | 
I'd seen below, the gale might have blowed 
itself blue in the face without my troabling | 
myself abont it. Well, a» the dog-watoh | 
from six to eight was well-nigh over, I | 
thought I wouldnt say anything to the 
skipper afore morning; bat somehow my 
mind couldn't rest casy; it was no ase) 
frightening my shipmates, no, after a deal | 


who had been walking behind me for some 
little time, edged up alongside. 

*** Looking out for a ship, my lad ?' says 
he, in a bluff, bearty kind of way, 

*** Vea, sir,’ says I. 

**I thought you might be!’ says he, 
casting a side-glance at me with bis small 
gray eyes. 

*** Yea, Lam,’ says I. 

*** Well, I cam put you in the way of a 
nice snug berth, my lad. I suppose you 
wouldnt object to a trip_to South Ameri- 


“It didn't much matter to me where I 
was bound, but sowebow the fellow's 
figurehead didn't please me, so I answered 
rather short: ‘If yon mean the James 
Wilson, she's filled up.’ 

*** You're wrong, my lad; the vessel I 
am speaking of is at Cardiff; and if you'd 
like a berth in her, perbaps | conld manage 
it. However, theres no barm done; you 
don't seem to care about it, so there's an 
end cf it.’ So saying, be wished me good- 
morning, and dropped astern, 

- Wal, thinks I to myself, if this chap 
meant mischief, be would not be so ready 
to sheer off; one place is as good as 
another to me, and maybe I'm losing a 
chance that won't come again in a hurry. 
So I tarned round as be was croxsivg the 
road, and calls out to him, ‘ Hollo there, 
mister!’ 

“The man took no notice; so I ran 
after him till [ came alongside. 

“*Well, my lad,’ says he 
‘what's in the wind ?’ 

***T was thinking about what you said 
just pow; and if so be all's equare—' 

*“* All square! What do you mean? 
Confound it, man, do you take me for a 
crimp ?’ says be. 

*** No, sir,’ says I, taken quite aback. 

*** Well, then, what do you mean by all 
square? Come, out with it! I've no time 
to waste with you. There's plenty of bands 
up yonder that will jamp at such an offer.’ 

*** Well, sir,’ says I, recovering mwyself 
abit. * What's the name of the craft?’ 

*** The Maid of Orleans. But what does 
it matter to you? It ain't all square, you 
know!’ 

“So paying, he meade as if he'd sheer 
cff, and I wish I'dlet bim go! Bat I felt 
vexed with myself for having doubted the 
man; my money would not last much 
longer; | was tired of a shore-life, and 
what a foo! I must be, 1 thought, to throw 
away such a berth as be had offered. 

*** Come, sir,’ says I, following him ap, 
‘you needn't take offence at what I said. 
If you want a man, I'm willing.’ 

“*He did not seem best pleased, though, 
for he stood hesitating a minute before he 
answered. However, at length be saya: 
‘Youll ha¥e to go down by to-night's 
train. Perbeps your kit isn't ready ?’ 

“* Never fear, sir; it doesn't matter to 
me whetber I startto-night or wait a week.’ 

*** Well and good. Then you'd better 
be off, and get your kit in order, and I'll 
meet you at the station at six o'clock. 
Mind you're there sharp !' 

“**Never fear, sir,’ says I; and so we 


sharply, 


ad Well, sir, somehow or other, thongh 
the fellow was civil enongh, I didn't feel 


“If ever I took a dislike against any- 
one, I did then. The man's face bannted 
me long after the train had left the sta. 
tion; bat being given to brooding, and 
| having no cause to doubt his good faith, I 
| got rid of his evil eyes, and lay back dream. 
ing of a certain brown-eyed Polly who had 
promised to wait for poor Jack Robins till 
something tnrned up. 

** Arrived at Cardiff, I found the mate 
on the lookout for me; and after signing 
articles, we went aboard the Maid of Or- 
leans. The vessel was lying in the harbor 
with the blne.peter flying, and everything 
ready for sea. She was a long, low craft, 
deep in the water—rathber too deep, to 
please my fancy—fresh painted, and look- 
ing fine enough; masts and spars a trifle 
heavy; but, on the whole, I could find no- 
thing particniar to find fault with abont 
her. As wo pulled alongeide, I noticed a 
woman on the poop. Hearing the sound 
of oars, she looked over the side, and I 
thought I'd never seen a sweeter face in my 
life 

** Old man got his wife aboard?’ says | 
to the mate. 

**Ves, and she's a regular good nn!" 
says he. * You'll find yourself as com- 
fortable aboard as if you was passenger in 
a liner.’ 

**The skipper was coming up from the 
onddy as we got on deck—a fine sailor-like 
young fellow, about thirty years of age, 
with an affable, pleasant way with bim, 
that took my fancy. 

***T hope youll be comfortable aboard, 
my man,’ says be: ‘live and let live, 
that's my motto. You do your duty by 
me, and never fear but that I'll do mine 
by you.’ 

**All right, rir,’ says I, touching my 
cap; and then I went forward and made 
acquaintance with my thipmates. Well, 
sir, to make a long story short, we got un- 
der-weigh that afternoon, and stood out to 
sea, working down channel with a light 
south-west breeze. The crew consisted of 
the captsin, chief and second mates, boat- 
awain, and fourteen men and a boy; cap- 
tain's wife, cook, and steward : twenty-two 
all told; and things went on smoothly 
enongh for some days after we sailed, My 
messmates told me that this was the skip- 

r'a firat voyage as master, and that he had 

n married about three weeks; and a 
happier couple there couldn't be anywhere. 
The young girl—for she wes buat a obild 
after all— used to come on deck of a morn- 
ing often when I was at the wheel; and 
she had always a kind word and a smile, 
that lighted up her pretty face, for the 
hands. She was as fall of fun and frolic 
asa kitten, it being, I suppose, anch a new 
kind of life to her; alwaya joking and 
teasing the skipper, and plaguing him out 
of bis life, what with saying she mnat try 
and be a sailor, aud learn to knot, and 
aplice, and steer, and handling the mar!l- 
ine-spike and a bit of rope, danbing her 
pretty fingers with tar, running to the taf- 
frail to look at the fish, or hoisting signals 
to pas-ing vessela, using the wrong flags, 
laughing merrily when the old man would 
try and be dignified. Bat ‘twas no man. 





of tacking about in my mind, I deter- 
mined to make a clean breast of it; for, 
thinks I, if he knows anything, there's no 
harm done, and if be doesn't, hell be) 
warped in time. Weil, sir, | hungabout the | 
quarter deck, waiting till the skipper came 
below, and then I sent the steward in| 


you want?’ 
*** Fxouse me, sir,’ I saya, ‘ bat I've got 
a qneer yaru to tell you’ So I up and 
told him from beginning to end. Aa I 
finished, hia face was guastly pale; his 
eves wandered to the dvor of the cabin, 
where bis beantifal young wife wan lying, 
and his hands were clonched convalsively 
|together. He didn't utter a sound, bat) 
seomed as if he was awaking out of a| 
| dream, putting things together bit by bit, | 
| till it was all clear to bim as the noon-day 
jxun. Presently, he lifted op bis eyos, and | 
| clasped his bauds, saying, * Ob, God, help | 
my poor wife!’ and though be waw a strong, 
hearty young fellow, there was a tear 
trickling down bis cheek as if hed been a 
| Woman. 
my presence just then; the shock bad | 
dazed bim like; be koew better than I) 
thought bow he'd been caught in a trap; 
how he'd been betrayed by a villain, a 
false, black-hearted villain; and the hope- 
lesaness of escape paralyzed him. Formy 
part, I'd expected nothing of this kind; I 
was not behind the scenes so much as he ; | 
so, though I'd felt it wy daty to makea 
report, yet I hoped the skipper would only 
laugh at me, and call me a fool for my 
pains, Leastweya, I said to myself, most 
likely, after all, he ll be able to explain the 
affair, and set my mind easy. When I 
raw bim like this, my heart failed mo. I 
bad a poor girl, too, that was as precions 

















ner of use; her saucy laugh, rippling out 
like the little waves breaking againnt the | 





altogether easy in my mind ; but there was 
nothing left for it now bat to go through | 
with it; so I packed up my kit, bought a | 
few odds and ends, end, toward dask, 
made my way down to the station. There | 
was an hour to spare before tho train | 
started ; so I crossed the road to a public | 
house, to have a glass of grog, and sat my- | 
self down in a anug corner, whilst I sipped | 
my rum and water. The room was parti- 
tioned cff with bulkheads, and there was 
not a soul there when I entered. By and 
by two men came in, and sat themselves 
down in the next pertition to mine, and | 
heard them talking together for some time | 
without taking any particalar notice. Pre- 
sently, I thought I the name of the 
craft I'd shipped in, Maid of Orleans, and 
I pricked up wy ears, you may be sure. 
I'd kept so quiet, that the fellows, I sap- 
pose, fancied they had the room to them- 
selven, 

*** Bless your soul, map,’ says one of | 
them, ‘its a safe venture; never fear. 
Eight thousand pounds ; that's the amonnt !’ 

**Yon're a smart fellow, and no wis- | 
take. Poor beggars!’ 

*** Hold your tongue! I hate such cant. | 
Who ee halves, eh? ‘Tell me that?’ 

*** Well, don't fire up so, man; surely 
there's no barm in pitying them, if we are 


— to give them a dose of salt water 
Ha, , 


“** That's talking like a man of sense. 
Eight thousand pounds clear profit! [ tell 
ou, Harry, it's as safe as the Bank of Eng. | 
land. She'll never do it!" 
“*Light airs and calms, you know, 
Snag eh! How about our venture, 


***Confound it, man, you're a regular 
kill-joy. A capfol of wind is more than 
enough! She's like a sieve; once out to! 
sea, she'll sop up water like a sponge.’ 

** *Sappose they take to the boats ; what 

r 


“** Well, what if they do’? They weren't 
built yesterday. The old Reindeer's chil- 
drep are as old as herself, ay, and as 
rotten !' | 

“He laughed a low mocking laugh, as | 
he spoke, that sevt a chill through my very | 


ship's side, would change bis frown into a | 
smile in spite of himself; and often hed 
cast a sheep's-eye at me, as much as to 
say, ‘ You see, Robins! What can a fellow 
do with a craft like this in tow!’ 
*“‘Sometines shed declare she mnat 
learn to steer, and come and put her litte | 
white hands on the spokes of the wheel, | 
making-believe that she wan watching the 
compass in the binpacle, whilst I was afraid 
of crushing ber tiny fingers with my great | 
knotty fists; and #0 the ship would come 
up in the wind, setting all the sails a-shak- | 
ing, and then she'd clap her hands to- | 
gether, and call Harry, that was her bas- 


| band, to see the mischief she d done, her | 


bloe eyes kindling with delight, and her 
long golden hair floating over ber shoni- 
ders Like a mermaids. I believe I was a 
bit of # favorite with her, as I always took 
care to keep myself clean and tidy, and to 
have a c.vil tongue in my head. There was 
sowething so innocent and winning about 
the girl, too, always ready to co a good | 
turn, or to pot in a kind word for any one, 
that we got to look upon her as « sort of 
angel or fairy. Anyhow, this much I'll 
say—l've sailed in scores of ships in my 


| time, but I never heard leas swearing ou 


board apy ship before or since than abvoerd 
of the Maid of Orleans. Well, sir, wed 
been oat about three weeks, the weather 
fine, with light breezes; and though we 
pamped rather more water out of the ship 
than we liked to see, there was nothing 
particular to growl about. I was so com- 
fortable, and things weut on so smoothly, | 
that I'd well nigh forgotten all about the 
talk Id overheard at the public bonse, 
when one evening it all came back upon 
me ona sudden. For the last few bours 
tLe clouds had been gathering heavy from 
the north'ard; the wind shifted and jibed 
round ; the skipper Jooked anxious, aad I 
heard bim tell the mate that the barome- 
ter was falling, and that we should have 
dirty weather before night. The watch 
were employed in odd jobs abont the 
decks ; and being in want of « cuil of spun 
yarn, the boatewain sent me down intc the 
store-room to fetch it. The place was 
pitch dark, so I was cbliged to take a lan- 


| engaged for a few minates, Lillie 


boatewain mattered as I passed him on my 
way to deliver the message to the carpenter. 


twelve to four, so I tarned into my bank 
pretty well knocked ap with the work 
of the day, bat for the life of we I couldn't 
get a wink of sleep. The skipper haunted 
|} me with his wild, despairing face, sud 
seemed to reproach me with not baving 
spoken before, aud then the soft, loving t 
eyes of hia wife pleading for mercy, poor 
young thing, ay, there they were, once so 
brgbt and merry, pleading with the vil 

laine who bad betrayed Ler husband, and 
nent them both to sea in « living tomb! 

Then I theught of Polly, and wondered 
what she was doing, and whether she was 

saying « prayer for poor Jack Kobiss. I 

dozed off at last, but was svon roused by a 
man coming into the forecastic and gruw- 

bling to a chum of bis. 


It'll be all bands in a few winates.’ 


to me as his wife to him, So I saya, ‘1 
suppose there's no doubt, sir, of this ship | 
being the old Keindeer ?’ 

**He looked up at we with such a face 
of horror and despair as I hope never 
to see again on mortal man. It moved 
me 80, rough fellow though I was, and not 
much given to fecling, that I conld have 
cried lke a child. Jt was bia wife, his 
bride, the cheery, loving, laughing girl | 
yonder, that was tearing hia beart, to think | 
be had dragged her to a floating tomb, and | 
become a murderer, like, of the creature 
he'd have died for. 

“*It is true, Robins! Heaven have 
mercy npon us! My wife! my poor wife!’ 

** Just then the door of the cabin open- 
ed, and the besntiful face of his wife, | 
with a bonny amile lighting on it ap, peep- | 
ed into the cuddy (1 think she had rather 
gloried in the noise and confasion of the 
aquall), thinking her husband was alone, 
no doubt, for her Lair was falling loosely | 
over her shoulders, and she was partly un- 
dressed. 

*** Harry, dear, she says, in a cheerful 
voice, for his back was toward her, and I 
was standing well back in the sbade, 
‘when are you coming ’ 

** Her voice seemed to electrify the skip- | 
per; hia face became livid with passion ; 
but be anawered, ynietly enongh, ‘I am | 
I will | 


be with you presently.’ 

** When she was goue, the skipper turn. | 
upon me almost flercely. 

***f am betrayed, Kobins, rained, ay, 
mardered! but woe to the man who has | 
done it! The vengeance of Heaven will 
light upon bim, and blight bim and bis! 
Dou't mention this affair to a wonl; it can 
do no good, Poor fellows, it is no fanlt 
of wine. It will only anman them, and 
we wust do what we can to save our. 
selves, in spite of these villains. Then 
let them Jook out!’ There was a gleam in 
bis eye as he said this that meant mischief, 


ed 


thouph he was as «siet and good-natared 
a man as ever | sailed with. 
carpenter to me, and not a word, ou your 
life.’ 


* bend the 


“IT left the coddy with a dark fear 


in my beart that I bad never known be- 
fore; our doom was sealed, sure enuugh, 
thonght I; 
few Lours more, perbaps, and these fiends 
would clutch the blood- money. 
murder, 
heart that night on board of the Maid of 
Orleans. 
ery I heard when I got on deck, and I 
shaddered from head to fout. 


& mere question of time; & 
‘There was 
Im afeard, in more than one 
* Man the pamps !' was the first 


*** There's a deal of water in her,’ the 


** It was my middle watch, that is, from | 


“*They say she's sprung a leak, Jim. t 





IS 


to say | wanted to speak a word with him. | 
“* Well, my man,’ says he, ‘what do | skipper's eye as he spoke to me, and « hard 
| ring in bis voice, that told its own tale, 


skipper to me , 
wife, be rushed tw her side, aud seizing her 
arm, led ber on deck. 


aft 


over, to make the beat ase of his time. 
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marrow. I had heard of ships being sent tern with me; and after groping about for ‘* How's the wind?’ growled the other, 


| ae Freshening fast. The old man's been 


out again, whilst old Jones tarned 


** Eight belle strack at last, and as it was 
my time at the wheel, I tarned ont smart. 
The veasel was laboring heavily in an ugly 
sea, ander close.reefed topraile, and the 
wind whistled through the rigging like the 


hiss of an angry fend. The dull jerking 
could have kuocked me down with «| sound of the pumps, at which four of the 


| ae I reached the 


| goat, 


| watoh were working, told its own tale; and 
poop, the carpenter came 
again and again, scarce knowing what | up from below with a face as white as a 
He went aft to the skipper, and I 


| mee y pretty well what sort of a report 
| 


@ had to make 
| * The ship, too deeply laden, was «train. 


wearited horse, each wave that 


ing and groaning in the waters like a 
broke 


against her sending a quiver throngh her 


| frame, opening op the weak «pots in her 
| bull, that let the ornel water in at each 
fresh blow 
stole over me jast then. If she had sprang 
a leak in the ordinary course of things, I 
should bave taken as a mishap all she 
might meet with, and been the first to 
cheer up, and run the risk of life with a 
light heart; but to know for certain that 
we were doomed beforehand, that we were 
the victims of a plot, our lives sacrificed 
for profit, our blood held of no account by 
a set of inhoman monsters 


| 


| 


within we such as I never felt before or 
since. 


*** Pamp, poor wretohes !' Lexclaimed to | as we palled away; the veasel reared her 


myrelf; ‘ay, pamp your arms cf; but it's 
ho use! a steam-engine couldn't save us!’ 
*** A nail on the lee. bow.’ 


** The voice came like an angel's throngh | 


the roar of the elements. The boy, a 
amart, chubby faced lad, who wae a gene 
ral favorite on board, poor fellow! had 
been sent aloft to seoure the topyallant 
sail, that was blowing itaelf loose from the 
gaskets, and his ory sent a thrill of hope 
through my heart. 

** Ay, ay!’ abonted the skipper; ‘ wea- 
ther main brace. Keep her awey a couple 
of pointa, Robina.’ 

* There was a terrible excitement in the 


***Jamp aloft there, Mr. Short, and see 
what you can make of ber!’ says he to the 
mate ; then tarning again to me, be added 
* It's our only ohance, Robina ; the carpen. 
ter reports four feet of water in her. 
Thank Heaven for thin merey !' 

**A jarge vessel under donble.reefed 
topaails, close-Lanled,’ reported the mate, 
as he came down from aloft, for the clonda 
had broken away from the moon jast then, 
and the wind slackened a bit 

“*Get the rockets op, Mr. Short, and 
the bine lights ready.’ 

*** Ay, ay, wir!’ replied Short, as good a 
seaman Ax over trod a plank. 

** Meantime, with the yarda aqyuared, and 


was rushing over the watora, as if arxions 
to give her doomed crew a chances of 
rescne, before the greedy ocean should 
awallow ber in ita bnge maw; whilst, aa 
she rose on the crests of the waves, | conld 
distinguish the dim outline of the strange 
ship about two points on the lee-bow. 
What atime that was! Tho watch labor 
ing at the pumps, » sort of bush on the 
rest of the crew, who had remained on 
@eok, as if aware that the doomed ship 
was ronning a race with time for dear life; 
the skipper with one hand on the teffrail, 
and a rpeaking trumpet in the other, cast 


ing fearful glances over the side, as if | 


measuring each dip of the unhappy vessel 
into the waters ; aud below, sleeping calm. 
ly, as if pillowed on ber mother's breast, 
hia beaatifal wife, all anoconscious that 
grim death was within a few feet of ber 
innocent heart!" 

** You grow eloquent, old man," I said 
as the old sailor paused for a fow moments 
as he thoughtfally refilled his pipe. 

“Ay, sir; it gives a man a tongue, when 
he's got such a yarn as thin; I oan neo it 
all now as I wit bere.” 

Ho remained reflectively puffing bia to- 
bacco for some minutes, then resumed bia 
narrative, 

** Well, as I was a-saying, sir, it wana time 
of terrible suspense. 


It was an awful feeling that | 


this cut to my | 
very soul, raising a storm of savage wrath | 





| he shou'ed 





I dou t think he was conscions of | a reef shaken ont of the topsaiia, the Maid | 








“*Bhe's sinking, «ir, I oried, an the 
frantic skipper pushed me aside, and 
grasped the wheel. ‘It's too lete'’ He 
sprang forward like one 4 

*** Man the boat, men! Qaiok, for your 
lives!’ 

“* Ay, air.” There, almost within bail, 
was the stranger, standing steadily on, ber 
great black hall visible to every eye as she 
rose and sank in the waters like an anto 
maton, her white saile gleaming against 
the dark sky, her light burning brightly at 
the masthead «a abip manned by flends! 
A saperstitions yn crept over me as I 
watohed her; perhaps the ghost of a 
doomed ship laring as on to hope, and 
mooking us as we in agony shrieked aload 
for help! 

“Even amid that horrible scene of 
ger and , with death staring 

them inthe face, the men waited patiently 

till the skipper's wife was placed securely 

in the boat; her white livid face toaching 

the heart of the roughest amongst us, aa 

we lifted her gently in as if she'd been our 

own flesh and blood, and wrapped aroand | 
her all we could lay hands on, to make her 
comfortable; whilat nearer and nearer to | 
the waters edge sank the doomed veasel, 

no longer rising to the heavy billows, but 
yielding, as if impotent, in the clutches of | 
some sea moneter, dragging her down a 
thonsand fathoma deep. 

* The skipper was the last man to leave 
the ship, bearing in his arma a favorite 
little dog of hin wife's, and as be aprang in 
‘Give way for your lives, 
men!’ | 

‘Not a moment too soon, or we should | 
have been swallowed up in the vortex of | 
the sinking oraft. I oast one glanoe ronnd | 





self up, asif fora tinal straggle, her sails | 
flapping againat the masts, as if affrighted ; | 
then she planged down into the mighty | 
deep 

** Well, sir, there we were adrift on the 
wide waste of waters, a strong gale blow. | 
ing, a dark night, and a leaky boat. The | 
words of our marderers came up clear and 
sharp in my ears as I lay crouched up 
close to the skipper and his wife, she oling- | 
ing to him, and roasting ber golden hair on | 
his breast. The children are no better 
than the mother; and, sure enongh, already | 
two of the banda were baling oat the water | 
that oozed io throagh the rotten aides of 
the outter, Not a word had any one spoken 
since the foundering of the abip, a sort of 
borror bad settled on all of as; for even 
the poor ber, a little wee ohap on his first 
voyage, could see that ‘twas no ase trying 
to reach the strange oraft, whose light now 


; and again ahone over the waters like a 


will o-the wisp, growing wore and more 
dim as she orept on her course, leaving a 
boatload of Christian souls to periah almoat 
within bail, without an: fortto aave them ! 
The silenoe was broken on a andden by a 
voice that sent a thrill throngh our very 
souls: * Harry, Harry! save me! Take 
me home, Harry, dear! Oh, mother, 
mother! why dont yoa oome ?’ 

** Poor young thing! I suppose abo was 
dazed with the awfal suddenness of the | 
thing ; anybow, I felt a kind of choking in | 
my throat aw T beard her pitiful ory 

*** Hash, dear! said the skipper, softly, 
bat his voioe was husky and thiok ‘We 
shall soon be safe! Be quiet, darling, for 
Ilarry # sake! 

Ili voice seemed to soothe ber, for 
she remained silent for a few minutes, | 
then she sprang up aud looked around. | 
‘Harry, Harry! where aro we’ Am || 
dreaming? Harry, quick; the water! | 
Ok, take poor Lillie home !' 

“Then abe sank down again, and Leonld | 
hear her sobbing like a child. Ive been 
wrecked twice, and burnt out in the old | 
Koalyn (Caatle, but I never saw auch a | 
crew as that same orew of the Maid of | 
Orleans, Not a groan, not a whisper | 
againat the skipper; bat each man seem. | 
ed to make himself, as you may any, the 
guardian of that frail girl yonder, crying 
for her mother and her home.” 

The old man stopped, and beaned his 
grizzled head on his great bony band, | 
as if overcome by the memory of that 
dreadful scene Presently, an if ashamed 
of bin emotion, he looked up, saying 
“You must exense an old salt, wir, bat 
when I think of her bonny face, Tia regn 
lar thrown on my beam cuda, like. Well, 
sir, presently a kind of fearfal whisper | 
ran through us, ‘Sho's sinking!" It reach. | 


Treseutly the car | od the ear of the skippers wife an sho x qi ENOEE A be the only 


penter crept up the poop-ladder again, and | nestled in his arms 


made « report to the skipper, and I heard 
bim utier an exclamation of borror. Five 
feet of water in the hold! 

* The moon was again hidden by black 


| 
| 


D> you hear? Save 
Harry, darling, 


** Harry, Harry! 
me! Oh, I cant die! 
do save poor little Lillie!’ 

“*f wonld give my life for you, Lillie ' 


clouds; the gale blow with increased fury ; | I shall die with you, [ beard him say 


the waves threw their foaw high over the 
decka, aa the ship broached to, yawning in 


| the hnge valley of watera that inclosed her in 


on every side; whilst afar burnt the light 
of the strange versel upon which we were 
bearing down, more brightly in my eyes 
than ever did beacon. 

*“*Fire a rocket,’ said 
* We will try them with that ; 
heave to.’ 

“In a few seconds the meteor Mashed np 
into the thick darkness, a dazzling ery for 
help 

** Even the men at the pampas rested for 
a moment to watch the effect of that men 
wenger for rescue. We were vow within 
half a knot of the stranger, who was buy 
ging the wind, steering to the north ard. 

** Great Heaven! I heard the skipper 


the skipper; 
maybe they ll 


ery after the lapse of a few winntes, dur 


ing which there was no reply, ‘ are they all 


asleep 7’ 


** Another rocket was sent ap, followed 


at intervals of a few minutes by others 

bat #till the stranger beld on ber course, as 
if no doomed ship was imploring soccer, 
po drowning wretches crying ont forhbelp ! 


*** Boro a blae-light |’ cried the skipper 


and the burning marx lit up the deck, the 
spars, the rigging, the sail4, the baygard 
faces of the crew, the terril:le calm face of 
the skipper, and the terrified wondering face 
of the skippers wife, who bad come up 
from below, and was clinging to the com 

panion ladder with a childlike astoninh 

meut, gazing roand on the awsome scone 


**Bteer right for her’ shouted the 
than catching sight of his 


‘Another bloe light lit up the dismal 


night, and then one or two wiusketa were 
fired, forour only gan was stowed away 


velow, and there was no time to get it ou 


deck 


***Stand by the braces! shonted the 


tkipper, for the strange craft was now 
within a few calles lenyth. 


** * Get ready the catter, Mr. Short.’ He 


bad recovered his self possession, which at 


he sight of his poor wife seemed for a 


moment to have deserted him, and imsued 
his orders in « calm, clear voice, that yave 
fresh courage to the now frightened crew. 


“It was an awfal moment that’ Tue 


ship was settling down ; I felt certain of it, 
as she refaned ty acawer ber helm, bat rose 
and sank lezily in the swelling waters, as if 
ber strength was spent. 


** Helm ap!” ered the skipper, rushing 
* Kan close under ber stern ! 

‘Vein effort! In vain I brought the 
iller bard over; she refased to answer her 


belm. 


man, 
prayer, bot at that moment TL lifted my 


diatinet, 


ptanding with Tully 
bit of ring w 
our troth 
at the farm 
skippers wife with ber golden hair atrean 
ing over the waters, ood and dead, bat her 
face somehow bke an anyela, for all it wan 
so white and still 
consectous thatif LI let yo my bold of the 
oar that the preat wavestr: 
my rasp, it wes allover with Jack Kutuns 


friendly nail 
down Opon me was a suoall craft, 


“*Oh, Harry, my feet are so wet, so 
cold! ‘Tell me I'm dreaming, Harry! Oh, 
no! Bat will yon die with poor Lillie? 
Kins me, dearest! 

* Those were the last words [heard a 
shout of despair broke at length from the 
poor fellows a4 the boat settled down in 
the waters ashout that rings in my ears 
an I tell of it; and the next moment we 
were atriking out for dear life in the groat 
ocean, The boat bad drawn me down with 
her, and when | rose to the surface, my 
hand tonched something hard, which I 
clutched with the gripe of death. I didn't 
hear a cry; I was alone, ax far as 1 could 
jadge, and you may be «ure T clang fast to 
that bitof timber for thoagh | was a first 
rate swimmer, Lknew L must keep afloat, 
(iod willing, by the help of that oar! How 
I passed the next hour before daylight 
broke, I cant will describe. My mind 
wandered, I fancy, a bit, for old noanes 
avd old familir facen wero pictured like 
the old 


before me. Ooe time | was in 


house at home, listening to my mother as 
she read a chapter out of the Bible, and 


‘ 
word she said clear and 


shed wat there afore I 
voyaye lien | was 
band in hand with the 
d broken in halves, pledging 
loan yonder under the oak tree 


I conld bear ever) 
just as 


went of my frat 


luen, evan, | could see the 


and all the while I was 


1 to dash from 


“Well, mr, dayliyyht broke at lest ‘ 
the sea had vole down oN bit, and 
I mtraines) my eyes in search of a 


Sore enough, bearing ripht 
lainta 
lim 


eorry to sey, wmneh piven to 


heart to Hl-aven to send that ship to me 
(io she cxme like a sea bird bouuding over 


the waves, every «titeh of 
to the breeze, fur the 


Canvas spreal 


rlorm, was over, an 


only a beavy swell remained a8 & witness 


of the evil work 
yawed to starboard 
ment that was 
1 was lost! 
ror 
fellow at the hela 


it bead done 9 Onee she 
Woat an aefal mo 
if whe altered her course, * 
I oon 1 hot alas at iu 


Bat ne, i 


was ouly the blus terug 
and ayats by one 


mise 
‘ 


down asif ste would cut me in tes Ste 
was within two c.ties length, aod | raced 
my vole, and shouted like wad A fellow 


the boas 
aud waved bis baud 


a red cap ran forward, and lroked over 


Ayaia | halloved 
I was saved 


be sae Me 
Wauat 






a praver of gratitate [ attered from my 
very sonal’ On she came, as if the veasel 
herself longed to anateoh poor Jack from a 
watery grave, till, ranning close down apon 
me, she hove to, and lowered « boat 

** Well sir, the rest of my yarn ie soon 
told. The vessel was a Npaniard, bound t» 
Chili; and I was glad enough to lend « hand 
t» the orew in exchange for « pesage ont 
Well, air, you may be enre I wae at tions to 
get back to Eugland, to expose the villains 
who, for the sake of the insurance money 
of eight thoasand p»ands, had doomed ua 
all to go to the bottom, and eho of course 
had got the cash. It wonld have been right 
for me to get them punished, bat « good 
offer was made to me in a sbip bound to 
Australia, so I thoaght I'd bide my time 
for Leouldn't afford to throw away a chance 
like that, When we reached Melbourne, 
the gold fever was raging, acd | made my 
way off to the diggings; and it was fall «it 
years afore | stepped ashore in the old 
country once more. I told my story to 
several influential gentlemen. bat, bless 
you, sir, they only shook their bead«, aod 
said it was a long time ago, that I'd no 
proofs to bring. aad advised me to let the 
matter drop. Rat ite been on my mind 
this many a year; and now I hear theresa 
friend of poor Jack an haa taken up bis 
cause; andif yoad like to tell him thie 


} yarn of poor Jack Robina, why, you re 


weloome, sir.” 
—_-  —_— 

€ A Mr. Damn rans alarge stove store 
np at the Eagle Harbor, and the Marqnetie 
Journal says = ** He mast have an exten. 
sive trade, for we have heard his name 
tt din otion with all the atov os 
and stovepipe we ever pat together, here 





| or elaewhere.” 


—_- + = 

Hadistinet Ailments There are many distrore 
ing #ymptlome of disease the caus eof which are un- 
cettain, Debility, nervous leritation, mental top, 
amd headache, for Instance, may possibly be epmp- 
tomatic of chronic disease in some partioular ergan ; 
yet, in a large majority of onaea, at least, they aries 
from tad igeetion and morhid conditions of the liver 





| aml bowels engendered by a foal stomach Whee 


this le the case a fow dose of Hoererran« Brom. 
sow Birreas will nenally effet a comptete cure, 
butehould thesymptome be ouly mitigated with- 
ont being entirely removed, by a brief course of the 
romerdy, let It be continued aotil every trace of 
Dyspepela le a wonderful 
maleate: It imitates with startling accuracy the 
Indications of heart disease, brain die ase, bid- 
hey disease, and halla dosen other trightial al’. 
ments, and when the doctors have solemnly en. 


dimeare hae vanlehed, 


bounced the exleteace of one of other of theme com- 
platots, halla dozen doses of the Hirreae will, io 
moat cases, eaplode their theories by curtng the pa 


thent 


HOUSEKEEPER” OF WEALTH. 


The liver betng the great depurating of blood 
Cleaneing organ of the evet an wt thie great 
housekeeper ol health "at work, and th 4) OOF 
ruptions whieh gender tn tue th aud, and ret it, 

| i Were, the machinery af tite, are gradually oap 
fed trom the eyetem. Por tale purpose Dr, Pierce'® 
Giolden Medical Diecowory with worh eunall daily 


doree ot Th, Piece’ PMeareant Pargative Pelle te are 


proemloently the articles heeded. They cure every 


kind of homer, teow the woret ecrofala te the com 
mon pipe, biotch of eruption, (ireat eating ul 
core kindly heal cade their mighty curativ lotu 
eu Viruent blowl-polsons that lurk in the eye. 
tem are by them robbed of thelr terrors, and by 
thelr permevoring aud somewhat protracted use, the 

| mort tainted eystemea may be completely renovated 
and bult apanew. Kolerged glands, tamore and 
ewellloge dwindle away aud disappoar under the In 
Nuenee of theese great reealvents 


Pocrorns COULUNT HRLIP HIM, 


Mriuevitoe, Morgan Co. 0, March @4, 1918, 
Thar Dr, Pinner 


When lwarliort* yeare ot age | took what le 
called King’s Evil, and by constant doetoring it 
would heal none place and break out tn another, 
Th aleo broke out in nay lett ear I firet found your 
bauw in the (heer i eat, ated went 10 miles 
for the fret bottle, which did me more gual than 
allot of medictoce Lever ased, Lam © yeare old 
sod dow toned with fee doctors, and mot ome of them 
helped tne so mach ae your bottle of Diseowery, I 
have get well and able ted a wool days work, 

JOUN A, WILSON, 


KAST INGTA TERME le the only thing on 
record that positively core Ceneamption and 
Hrenchkithe, We have many palliatives, but CAN} 


permanent care, and 


will break ap afresh cold ln #6 houwre, One bottle 
will matiafy the meet ehoptica Prive, 02.00, Bold 
ory where Ment wf ara fo ' ate of cores te 
CHAtIN“ R Ao a Me street, Piliadelphia, 
ham saturday Evening Tost fet int 


( pune HVATIONS ON CATAMEEIE. An ab 
g work on THMOAT 


strat trom @ forth 


DISEASES, by ALN. W ane, ML, late 

(lHnteal Physician int | ulversity Medical Col 

N.Y. ity Ment tree Achiress, with etamp, 

the author, 10) Kast € Teh St, New York, felé-tat 
Taprewerm! Tapeworm! 

Hemoved alive, with bead complete, in from two 
to three hour, No fee till romuved, by Dr, Kos 
hei, No. 2 N. Nioth etreet, Ptthedelphia Meal, 
Vin atl Stomach Worms ala renoved om SP -fgt 


DR. RADWAY’S 
Sarsaparillian Resolvent, 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER, 


vOR THE OURS OF ALL 
‘HHONIC DISBAABS, SCHOFULA, ULCERS, 
CHHKONIC KHEUMATISM, EBKYSIPELAS, 
KIDNEY, ULADDEH, AND LIVER 
OUMITLAINTS, DYSPRPSIA, 
‘YP RCTIONS OF THR LUNGS AND THROAT; 
PURIFI Ss THE BLawD, 
HESTOMING HBALTH AND VIGOK; 
"LBAN SEIN AND BEAUTIFUL COMPLAEKION 
SRCUKKBD TU ALL. 


Soid by Drogyiate. Price 8° per Bottle 


DR. RADWAY'S 


PERFECT PURGATIVE PILLS. 


Perfectly tastelems, cleyant. y coated, for the careag 
H "wee, Litnoys, 


Heorders of the etuamach, iver 


m@ider ervous dimneases, heade | onetlpetian, 
(om eonems, lndigvetion, dyepepes riwhema, DLU- 
« fever, (nfammeation of the tows «, plies, and ai 
mu goments of the interna viacers W erranted 


“2 ct a pemili ve cure, 


rice ® cents per box 


Sold by Draggiete. 


UK. RADWAY & 60., 348 Warsres ., 
ul New Yoru 
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TERMS-—Always in Advance. 


copy, 02.40 0 year, payehie in 
y Ue offer where ibe 


our 
od wee 


Misters. 
ingtes of Mount ¥ ernce.” 


itme 
Agreve® 
“um Re 


erence, Bet 


| MRS. SOMERVILLE. 


This ledy t« often quoted es an inetance | 
The reader 


of great cepecity in women 
of ber memoirs, edited by ber denghter, is 
im pressed with the variety of ber scoom 
pliehments, embracing in their range all 
| the ordinary womanly crceliencies of wife, 

mother end housekeeper Only the most 
l economic ase and methodical apportion- 


which  \ernty omls s year, and | ment of time could enable even her clear 


we rece! wed, 
eobecrtes wil be too 
om (brome, af to ther of oer 
Dream Bie —- 
The Some of Home ci ten.“ or “ Week 


and one of T.8 
) will be eowt for 
ome of te Ire 


ot Tee Poor @, 
lows Macssree 
) pel este et) 


a 


| brain end sound physique to get so mach 
| work into ber epen of deye. Whatever she 
hed to do wes done with energy end tho 

roughness. bringing to each ral ject, an it 
arose, ber Boot peretstence and enthosi 

| aem for learning Mbe was equally et home 
| im the stady and in the nursery, could talk 


mick picteren, at the chatee of the ewtecriter, the | of stars and «trate with astronomers and 


oome we 
ow Ts 
rpm of 
@ orm, 
ward aw 


peanlt teeenip conte extra, ae we have to prepay 


OS healtiances shoold be made, If poret 
Past-<dfice Orders, or tp Drafte or Checks, 


the order af 


Be (seerc: is Orextwe tas Wee 


omh war separately eu becribed for. 
copie most alwere be remitted! to pay the 
mealling the (brome on engraving. 4 
tbe (bree te dew rest mene tont ow 
© stromgly edviee heaving Ue ¢ 
om reemee ite valor 


the baturday Poet Ie 


ow 
TER Onmowe on Breas vines. Var sebecribers are 


on) Mined to be very careful ip opening the 


oft the (hr 


mo oa Ea when they are 


ceived ies they show rere 


Aedrees 
SAT 


URDAY EVENING POST, 


Bo 818 Wainet Street, Philadelphia 





TO MEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS. 


We call attention to the advertisement 


of a double ylinder lros 


It in @ very 


good press for regular work, being the one 
npon which this paper was printed until a 


few yeare back 


tinned to 


je shonld bave con 
uae it, only the necessity of very 


carefal work on onr large engravings, ren 


dered the 


single cylinder preferable. For 


a paper that does not ase large engravings, 


and bes 
double cy 
need 


a tolerably large circulation, a 
linder i# the best that can be 


— i 


EAST LYNNE; 


On, 


THE ELOPEMENT. 


Aw we have had niimerours demands from 


readers for « serial by Mra 


Henry 


Wood, we have concluded to re pallish ber 
faoous story of 


EAST L 
This is 


production of its distingaished autbor 


ia the boo 


YNNE: OR THE ELOPEMENT 


considered, generally, the finest 
It 


k which made ber famous, The 


play founded on it bas been acted repoat 


edly in all 
And those 


the large cities of the Union 
who have seen it acted, natur 


ally will feel a curiosity to see the whole 


thrilling « 


nd exciting story We bein it 





this week on our firet page. Do not ne 
glect to read it 
—_— 
FREE DISCUSSION. 

Ma. Rev on vee bow Would it net ¢ 
duce a good deal te the intermet of your pape 
you weald alhvw iree die ureton tm a teow cd ite 
columns relative to almeet any eubscte cacegpt re 
ligions ones, ti theme, 1 enygem * wire tea 
allew wo Cheputatiom 

iui now here ie Ue eal of Loeal OY n 
Vrohibitery Liqaot law, A A gees! many of ue 
whe are temperat: teh, « ‘ © the wheres 
euch awe, Whe note @ thal eulpout, few inetane « 
to be disc geeed by some lntelligent pereon cn earl 
side, giving cach @ column of me Wee kis and only 
demanding of the dleputants to restrain Uhemmch ee 
within the bounde of gentioman!y docarum 

I think for my part, that each dlecarelons wold 


prove of gen 


ral tntereet, | eapgeere the Tetnpeeran: « 


orgenisation would farmieh @ writer in favor of 
Prohibition, and | think | could fod ome, i renee 
sary, to take the oppeotite eide of the question 
What ea) youT A Temperance man, tat 


NO FANATIO 


In anewer to the above, we would ray, 


that whil 


Dont iteelf cannot take 


aide in any controversy, we cannot see 
the least ol) jection to allowing « temperate 
and impartial discosaion of the Temperance 


question in its columns 


tions we 
even by 


Religious «nes 
should not like to have touched, 
our correspondents bat, apart 


from such, we are willing to try the expert 


ment of 


where both sides can be made certain of «| 


hearing 


well, we reserve to ourselves the privilege | 
of “ upeetting the whole platform, 


a free platform on any question 
If the erperiment does not work 


as the 


politicians aay 


We shel! therefore look around among | 


our temperance friends, and get the allest 
man we can to lead «f with an article in 


favor of probibitior 
colama in length 


shall be a! 


to be pot over one 
And then ** No Panatic 
lowed to answer, either in perrot 


or throngh some gentleman whom he «Lal! 


t 
We think that sench a discassion will | 


preve bot 
to our 


readers 


only interesting but instructive 
And that it will tend to 


promote the canre of Truth in the earth 


—— —_— 


Kettle Drums 


Paabionable life in New Vork has recent 


ly expere 
tablonb me 
ment bro 


great things are confidently predicted 


noed a new inne vation tm the e« 
ttof a novel specios of entertart 

enas “kettle drums,” of which 
Nia 


young men with nothing to do are invited 


to & Fpeo 


toe of extertainment son ething 


like « high tea, where lacies are in the pre 


ponderat 
evening < 
proce eulb 


©, where the rgidity of fall 
lress os not required, where the 
ge are cery and informal, ser 


vants only being admitted with trays of re 
freabments and then erclaced, the boston: 


herself pouring 


tea oF chocolate for her 


guests, and where society plans are dir 
cummed, ruggestions made, and people de 


capitated without mercy It is onty ) ont 
to aay that very few suggestions come 
from the few men who plame themselves 


bots ine cn 
feminine coancila 


being admitted to thev« 


A lady volaucteer= the 


use of ber house, which she is capected t 


Geoorsle 


SNL evergreens in profa on 


bolly, mistletoe, cedar. pine and the hike, 


end ale previce tea 
bles the pentiomen contribute « 


a hawper 


The rest of the eats 
1° sends 
of ready-cooted game, another 


fruit, another cakes and bmcaita, apother 
the creams and ices, and so on until the 


tee is the vogue, 


simply pokoe, choice bobea, or mandana 


tea, with 


thip slices of lemon floating im it, 


ineteed of milk. As wok of the bouse as 
possible is thrown open, halls are festooned 


: 


green, 
from the conservatory, or 


neighbering greet bouse are placed 


tobe end pow contaioing 
hired 


tatde ts spread 


the 
compan) themselves, 


ome itenremescaceienien 


ecologists, and yet took thorongh care of 

ber children. Her daughter says 

| “Tt would be elreeet tocreditle @ere I te 
rorthe bow mock me tether comtrived to de te 
cours of the day. When my rieter 
cPlidren, elthough busty «2 
the presse, she oeed te hb wel 

meneging ter her 

, (for ee aleere ea 












« ol 
elved bot Chen 
talent te 


Vaeormte hen embroidery and lace 


werk 

‘The mathematical attainments for whiob 
Mra. Bomerville was famous were not 
reached until after she was a widew. The 
time when her studies in this direction be 
gen to make important progress is thon al 
luded to 

“| wee mech ont of bealth after my harhand* 
dee'h, and chietty eecupled @lth my children, « 
cleily wth the one | wae parting, bet 
lety, Drowe early, and, Daving plenty of 

«al studies, i 

heme whe wpheric a! tripe 
Astronomy 
4s otiand thet 

1 termed it 


ope inne ne of 


+ teeter fee 
Treecmed my mathemeat 
4 


thonee 
tite E homel et tel ie 


somle math 












1 wae rete 

1 atioanptedt ter 

ei tremmely die ¢ 
! 


mk with preat 
oe apd oleer vations on it 


K.P. 





end wrote Home 


—_—— 


PRECOCIOUS CHILDREN. 


Movart, of immortal fame, was bronght 
forward asa mosical prodigy very early, 
playing brilliantly before the assembled 
court at the age of six--a mere infant 
Was this premataore stimalation to blame 
for bis early death, aboutthirty five? There 
was Hoethoven too, a grander, deeper ge 
nines, contrasted with the aristocratic illas 
triows Mozart as ‘the lion headed young 
ster with the burningeyes,” doubtless hia 
health was ruined by the aame forced cul 
tare. laying in public at nine years old, 
composing three sonatas at twelve, ap 
winted court orgenist to Maximilian at 
leesteen, what chance was there for eny 
petaral childhood, what possibility of de 
velopment forthe body that bis worderfal 
voul moat dwell in?’ That stormy giant 
face of bia, that fascinates on like his manic 
by ite mighty mastery of haman emotionn, 
in soarred by many a line of suffering that 
might well have been spared out of hin 
life. The intense nervous excitement in 
separable from such a mustoal organization 
was quite enongh of  distarling inflo 
eneoe, even for his great physical strength 
Cioarded and cared for in the wisest way, 
the agitations of his impassioned tem 
orament would «till have made sound 
| health impossible. Dat sach consideration 
wonld have smoothed his rugged life path, 
and lengthened his daya. 

The little violinist, who has been making 
a sensation ip Hoston and other eastern 
cities, closed his career at the age of Mo- 
zarts debut six years old when he died. 





The Tribune says 














been tacked 

d re aud 

o* playing muete whik thartitedt 
i throngh by noe and 5 tite that 


feomfole more Hie little eteme af vital 
betvour power, @hich shoud hawe been 
subrec ted to no mere caectitny dratte than the player 
ot the pureery of the coreseee of bie parenta, wae 
Wasted in Unie rec klowe «ulna agate Ile wentto 
Hoeton, and there pared day and night, The ma- 
bager betlord, after a matin ce, Die look of es hane 
thon, and told him to etay at hotme that night itis 
father made him ebey the inpane thot 
againet hie wil The tieeeal the crowel, the lighte 
the roaring spplauee, the fatal delight of the lite 
which wae hilliag him, Father and som went to 
ted, and the former wae soon awaken! by the 
murmoringe of the child. Ihe heard him 
cital (ead, make room fora littl fellow, 
thie strange and tow ching prayer for a peace ated 
rest dented Dim) tn bie ehett life the gifted and lil 
| treatedt infant left this rough world 


| Ln i 


‘ 
ome 


rey avd 


wore 








——e—-— 
| 


Value of Punctuation. 


WaT A Mini LackhD COMMA Dib, 


The comma that littl dot which is a 


very insignificant thing tothe eye, some- 
times plays an important partin language. 


Thou, the roles fopita ase, like ite relay | ing arma, 
tives, are womewhat obeonre, nevertbeless | but being overcome, they were borne off 
ite function In some cases In Very ¢ lear and | to prison when, pot contert with the con 
able moment, os baw boen dis: | quest, the viceroy sent to arrest the pri 


of conn 
eovered in «a law of Congress passed in 
is In the tan @ bul which went into 
effect that year there was a large addition 
to the lint, and the arliclos 
added were *‘* frott tropies! and 
semi tropical, deugred to -nooursge their 
importation and callivehon Bat in the 
process of engrossit transcribing the 
bill te be «Mlotally printed, a comma was 
interpolated between frat and plants, 
whereby all froita were put on the free list 
The enstoms « Moora, if they * minded their 
perndqas, did not mind the comma, and 
went on collecting the dutios, At length 
come lynx eyed importer discovered the 
comma, and demanded thet it should be 
recognized, and the customs officers had 
to stand om the order of Proeod, and pans 
frvit free The result bas been, that about 
noo have been illegally collected 
throngh this interpolated comma, at which 
Unele Sam will have to step and count 
more than one, aud refund. Tne Ways and 
Means ( ommittee will report a bill to «es 
punge the comma, and thas remand fruit 
back to the list of datiable articles, This 
will prove a most eipensive comma 


free emong 


j lente, 


or 


—_—— 


The Man Who Sits Awhile 


You can arrest a man for libel, and pay 
costs too if you eboore, bat you cannot tm 
prison bim for Loring you. Iti a crime 

ore man to steal your pocket. book even 
if it te trash, bat be may steal out of your 
working dey thre or tour hours, worth 
perbepe ten dollars in money and double 
that im discipline, with perfect te panity 
lt ts called murder for coe man to destroy 
anothers life. bat when Mr. 8 drops 
in end kills the obolcest hours of your day, 
throttles your beat ideas. apd throws your 
whole train of thought off the track, there 
te 6pothing to be said, save that be ** jast 
be bed ron in a moment and sit 
jee and have « friendly chat.” No 
penalty in law, no fine, no imprisonment, 
| Bo gallowa. 


NEAT HABITS. 
Girls, take heed to your habits! They 
might jast as well be good as bed. Habits 
of personal peatness once evtablimhed, it is 
moch cesier to observe then to neglect 
them. 
the morning, if the thing i really done ; 
bat we beve heard young ladies brag of the 
short time it took them to get ready for 
| the breakfest table, when the feat was ao. 
complished by omitting from their toilette 
| the most important items. From three to 
five minutes is abundant time for putting 
on clothes, bot that is the smallest part of 
the process of dressing. Due attention to 
| the hair, the teeth and the naila, withont 
which a lady is not presentable, cannot be 
given ander half an bonr. To brash the | 
hair well before retiring for the night, is 
| a good halit 
| And the constant ose of « clothes brush 


It ia very well to dress speedily in | 


MONOTORY. 





| 

Monotony is pleasant in iteelf; morally 
| plessant, and morally usefal. Marriage is 
| monotonous; bat there is mach, I trast, 
| to be said in favor of holy wedleck. Liv 
ing in the same bouse is monotonous; bat 
three removes, sey the wise, are as bad asa 
fire. Locomotion is regarded as an evil by 
our Litany. The Litany, a+ asnal, ie right. 
** Those who travel by land or sea ™ are to 
be objects of our pity and our prayers; 
and I do pity them. I delight in thet same 
monotony. It saves ourionity, anxiety, ex 
citement, disappointment, and a bost of 
bad passions, It gives a man the blessed, 
invigorating feeling that be is at Lome ; 
that be bas roota, deep and wide, struck 
down into all be sees; and that only The 
Being who will do nothing cruel or useless 


can tear them up. It is rr to look 
down on the same par day after day, 





is as iroportant for ladies as gentlemen, 
now that black is so mach worn. A email | 
| whiek is good, perbaps a soft, dry sponge | 
| is better for removing dust from black silk | 
|oralpace. A roll of black woollen cloth | 
will also anewer. And for farther cleansing 
such as grease spots, always keep near | 
| your toilette table a bottle of spirits of | 
| hartehorn or carbonate of ammonia in eo. | 


jety, ened did met lauk for trane 
: oes ted tt po whe . oe r ane i poe | lation, an ounce to a pint of water,) and 
yore camaann ane gieamaah sranatien anae @ | boop also « black cloth to apply it—a bit of 
herd day's week mother never intradeced | poplin or delaine or flannel. Spots oan be | 
f o ” if wate inte ‘here ee Tea- 
. be cot ont te into erpere ower | removed from black with the utmost ease 
che ta . ode iy ond ' ~ s - oat ; ™ oN and oolerity 
Cat the slightest pretension to enperlor knowledges It makes a great difference in the time | 
vie oy focus wie the tet of here mone ~ ~4 — that « tissue or berege veil can be worn, if 
' ef “at i “war & remarbally - “ 
eb iifel nl now We eft) poweere some ola nt is alwaya epread smoothly upon the 


counterpane of your bed on being taken 
off, Not only ia this important when rain 
has sprinkled it; the moistare of your 
breath makes a crumpled «pot that by re 
petition will soon spoil the veil, if it is 
tonsed off carcleasly. And it ia surprising 
how long « cashmere scarf will keep its 
freshnems if it in invariably laid away in 
amooth folds, The same with kid gloves ; 
pull ont the fingers while yet pliant from 
wearing, and lay them in their box, unless 
they show a rip or a rent, in which case the | 
we place for them is your dainty work 
vasket, furninhed with spools of silk of 
every needed color, In the few odd 
minutes while yoa are chatting with a 
friend, they will get mended without any 
trouble. Onoe acquire habits of order 
avd neatness, and they will run on of 
themselves, making patba of poace and 
pleasantoess for your daily steps. 





ey 


—_— —_— 


THE SICILIAN VESPERS. 


The terrible massacre known by the} 
above title took place at Laster, in the 
year | It was but a verification of the 
old proverb of the trodden worm turning 
to bite its oppressors foot, At thia period 
the Sicilians were roled over by a French 
prince of the Honse of Anjon, with a ty 
ranny of the moat croel and galliny ne- 
ture, Obnoxious to the Siotlians frou bis 
nation, the people bad as well to bear the 
presence of « licentions and brutal alien 
soldiery, to whom nothing was sacred; and 
the history of the times teeme with ac- 
connte of the coarse insults to which hue 
bands and fathers of all clasnes bad to 
submit, as offered to those who were 
nearest and dearest of their families, Un 
der such a long courre of oppression, it} 
wan bat littl: wonder that the bot fire of 
Italian wrath shonld be smouldering, aud | 
waiting but for some slight fanning to 
leap into a devastating flame that should 
destroy all before it. The occasion ar- 
rived. Easter Monday being a grand filo | 
day, & procession of the people of Paler- 
mo was formed to attend veepers at a| 
neighboring charch; when the French 
rulers, who gazed with auspicion upon all 
getherings of the people, made this a pre 
text for searching forarma. ‘To a brutal 
licentious soldiery, this supplied an op 
vortanity for offering gross insults to the 
besa one of whom was a young mar 
ried lady of great beanty and position. 
lier screame aroused the maltitade; the 
spark was laid to the train; and, led by 
the lady's father and husband, the people 
rose in tumult, Arma were seized, and an 
indiscriminate slaughter of all the French 
in the oity was the result. 

This was but the alarm note for a gone- 
ral rising; and in town after town, upon 
that same day, maseacres took place, the 
nows flying swiftly, till not a place remain. 
ed in the bands of the French bat M essi- 
na. So hot was the people's rage, and so 
long a reign of cruelty bad they to avenge, 
that mercy was forgotten, neither sex nor 
age was spared —irench nationality being 
the password for death. lortresses wore 
attacked and carried, sharp and decisive 
engagements took place, and garrison 
after garrison was slaughtered ; Moxsina 
only remaining at last to be inken to free 
the island from the forcign yoke. Hat 
here a pause ensned: many of the more 
substantial inhabitants fearing the power 
of the insurgents as opposed to that of the 
trained seldiery. Bat again a «park 1 
lamiped the fire. A citizen was seized by 








the French for appearing in public bear 
He resisted, aided by friends; 


soners' wives. This injastioe roused the 
people, who flew to armas, attacked the 
Preneh, and slaughtered above three thoa 
sand, driving the others into their for 
treseca, which ther took after an obstinate 
defence, and put the defenders to the | 
aword 
The insurrection, commencing as it did | 
the night of the Palermo proces 





ao on, 


has since been known hy the name of the 
| Siethan Vespers, The nember of Prench | 
patto the sword has been varionmsly esti- 
mated at from twenty to thirty thousand; 
bat, whatever the number, the sloghter 
was flerce and indiscriminat and, in| 


apite of affer efforts to recover the tern. | 
tory, Sicthy was from that time lot to the, 
reigning hin, of Naples, Charles of Anjou. 


—_  — | 
Nellie Grant's 
Nuptials, 


mndent writing from Washing- 


A cor 


inn 7 
ton «aye 


he re 
Kemble, the tragedionne rried Mr. | 
Pierce Batler, of Philadelphia, and was 

afterward civoreed from hin 
younger sister who evinoed a preat talent | 
for music. She stadied in Italy and in | 
Paris, and made a sensation at several con- 
corks, 


whon 


|all his tricks of voice, band, heel, and 


: 


the ul 


épproaching | edition of man, 


ina Nellie Grant's engagement | are not rivals nor antagonists 
in one of the leading topics of society chat | two halves of a complete being 
It will be remembered that Fanny | they bold in this world are essentially dif- 


| trial of airength ? 
but before she was fairly on the | self against the woman for delicacy of eye | are Moorish and Christa knights on | 


and say *“*] know all that lies beneath, 
and all benesth know me. If I want a 
friend, I know where to find him; if 
want work done, I know who will do it.’ 
It in pleasant and good to see the same 
trees year after year, the same birds com 
ing back in e#pring to the same shrabs; 
the same bauks covered with the same 
flowers, and broken (if they be «tif ones 
by the same gaps. Pleasant and good it is 
to ride the same horse, to sit in the same 
chair, to wear the name old coat. That 
man who offered twenty ponuds' reward for 
a lost carpet-ber fall of old boots wana 
cage, and I wish | knew him. Why should 
one change ones place, any more than 
one's wife or one's children? Is a bermit- 
ore, slipping his tail ont of one strange 
shell inte another, in the hopes of its fitting 
him a little better, either a dignified, safe, 
or graceful animal? No; CGoorge Riddler 
was a true philosopher 


* Let voles go sarching vur and nigh, 
We bides at Whom, my doy and I 


and become there, not only wiser, bat 
more charitable ; for the oftencr one sees, 
tho better one knows; and the better one 
known, the more one loves. 

It ia an casy philosuply ; especially in 
the caro of the horse, where a man cannot 
afford more than one, as I cannot. To own 
a stad of horses, after all, ia not to own 
horses at all, bat riding-mechines. Your 
rich man, who rides Crimma in the morn- 
ing, Sir Gay in the afternoon, and Saltan 
to morrow, and something elwe the next 
day, may be a very gallant rider; but it is 
a question whether he enjoys the plearure 
which one horse gives to the poor man who 
rides him day after day ; one horse, who is 
not a elave, bat a friend ; who bas learned 


who knows what his master wante, even 
without being told; who will bear with bis 
masters infirmities, and feel secure that 
Lia maeter will bear with his in turn 

Possibly, after all, the grapes are sour; 
and were one rich, one would do even as 
the rich are wont to do; bat still, | am a 
minute philosopher. And, therefore, this 
afternoon, after L have done the same work, 
visited the same people, and said the same 
words to them, which I have done for 
years past, and shall, I trast, for many a 
vear to come, I shall go wandering out into 
the same winter-garden on the same old 
mare; and think the same thougbte, and 
see the sane fir-trees, and meet, perhaps, 
the same good fellows bunting of heir fox, 
as | have done with full content this many 
s year; and rejoice, as | said before, in 
my own boundioss wealth, who have the 
whole universe to look at, without being 
harged one penny for the show. — Charles 
Wingaley. 


— — —_— 


ENGLISH CHILDREN. 


The new-born English aristocrat re 
colves, as roon as born, a little bed with a 


| EVENING LONGINGS. 
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The princess sat bigh ip ber maiden bower, 
And the boy tdew bie horn below by the tower ; 
* Be silent, thea boy; why biewest thee «oT 
j Thow bindereet my thonghts, that afar would g« 
| With the aetting eun 
hi. 
| The princess sat high in her maiden bower, 
And the bev po lepger blew by the tower ; 
“ Why art (hoe sostient? Agaia thos must ti 
Thee belpest my thoughte that afar woud ¢ 

W ith the setting san.” 

itt, 

The prince: ee eat high io her maiden bower, 
And the Soy blew again below by the tower 
And then ehe wept in the ewentide 
|“ What do I want, my Ged?" she sighed ; 
Then the sun went down. 


——-— ~~, - 
THE ALHAMBRA. 

** Where is the entrance?” 

A thicket of vleanders was pointed ont, 
where there was only a little, low wall, but 
no palace. So I asked the governor's ser- 
|} vent, who pointed quite in a different 
| direction, into a mvrtie hedge on the other 

side of Charles VV. Palace, where one 
| could perceive no bailding of any kind. 

It was puzzling; surely it could not be so 
very difficalt to flud; so we walked ap and 
down, and round and round, in vain, till I 
began to think the genii of the place had 
rendered it invisible. 

At length we condescended to take a 
amall boy with os. I thought that, after 
the fashion of those imps of darkness, 
Spanish boys, be was leading us all wrong ; 
for be first took us alongside of Uharics 
V.'a Palace, where I knew there was no 
other entrance; only the low mad wall 
and the clamp of oleanders. Next, regard- 
leas of my remonatrances, he planged into 
that same place, where we already 
been, and in which we knew there was no- 
thing to see; and then proceeded to dive 
into the bowels of the earth! I really 
thonght this was to tarn out a stapid 
practical joke, if not worse, and very 
nearly refused to go on. Bat just then an 
official, with a gold band round his hat, 
appeared (at loast bis hat did), as through 
a trap-door, and motioned us to advance. 
We did so, and found a flight of steps going 
down spparently into the earth; bat the 
friendly official, and the still more friendly 
apparition of a pleasant looking gray cat, 
encouraged us to proceed. We ran down 
tho steps, and, instead of fluding ourselves, 
as | had feared, in a dark cellar, we were 
in the Palace of Koabdil! In the our 
of Myrties, with its hedges of fragrant 
leaves and white, starry Liossoma, inclosing 
the pale-green water trem ling in the 
golden light, and before us the slim colon- 
nades and lace-like fretwork, so strange 
and yet so fawiliar. 

Away we wander: «to the Court of Lionas, 
to the Hall of the Dos Hermanas, and 
looked into Lindaraja's garden ; then into 
the Hall of Jastice, with its solemn por- 
traits of turbaned and bearded Moors sit- 
ting in council; to the Hall of the Aben 
cerrages, where the dark red stains by the 
fountain recall a bloody tale; up to the 
Tocador de la Reyna, and look oul at 
the Sierra Nevada, and the Generalife 
among its cypressea. Then down through 
light, pillared galleries, with wondrous 
glimpses of the cuter world; down, down 
into the dim batb-rooms, all rich gold, and 
crimson, and biae; op again into still, 
suuby courts, fall of bright orange trees 
and tall, dark cypreases; then into the 
mosque where Boabdil worshipped. And 
ever that forest of slender colamns, and 
those marvelous arches, all pale yellow in 
the Jaly sunshine! At lust we found onr- 
selves in the Hail of Ambassadors, with its 
glorious views of Vega, Sierra and moun- 
tain valley, and the exquisite frame of 
thore lovely pictures! Bat who can de- 
scribe the Alhambra? It is the one thing 
on earth in which disappointment is im- 
pormble--the great wonder of the world. 

















hair mattress. From its earliest age it is 
taken, warmly wrapped, into the fresh air. 
Aftor the first year its weals ere reduced 
to three, and this role is so unchangeable 
that no child thinks of requiring anything 
more; and from this time its food is rich 
milk and bread and batter, and good 
meat. After breakfast it remains several 
hours in the open air, and then sleeps. 
Never are English children intrusted to 
the care of a young nursery-maid; but to 
an elderly, experienced person, under 
whose cirection they constantly are. As 
noon as the young girl goes to echool the 
carriage of the head and shoulders be- 
comes an object of attention, and ander 
no circumstances is she permitted to ait 
otherwire than upright. ‘* My child growa 
bat once,’ says an English mother, ** and 
therefore nothing ia so important as her 
physical developuicnt. Everything else 
cap be acyoired Jater.” An English child 
rises at seven, breakfasts at cight, dines 
at one, sups at seven, and at nine o'clock 
goes to bed. Until twelvo yeara of age 
they pass the greater part of the day ia 
the open air, with only aboot four hours’ 
mental work, The young Finglish aristo- 
cratic maiden dines first with her parents 
at eighteen years of age, when she leaves 
school and wakes ber debut in society. 
She is fresh and blooming as a rose, with 
light step, and eyes beaming with pleasure 
aud life Her fre quent laugh displays her 


When we left it that day, and stood once 
more in the half-buailt modern palace, it 
seemed as if this lovely Arabian dream ha 
vanished, swallowed up in the common- 
place, work-a-day earth. We could scarcely 
believe that wo might come back and back, 
as often as we p , and still find it 
again. 

Many a long, bright samwer day did we 
spend there, sitting with books and draw- 
ing-materiala under the colonnade in the 
Court of Lions, or, when it grew too hot 
there, in the Hall of Ambassadors, which, 
with its unglezed windows to north, east 
and west, and its seventy feet of height, 
could pever be otherwise than perfectly 
cool, At all bours, in the early worning, 
at mid-day, and even by moonlight, we 
went out and in as we pleased. Always 
beantiful, I think it was less so by moon- 
light than at any other time; at noon it 
seemed to us the most enchanting. One 
peculiarity of the Alhambra is, however, 
that everybody always thinks be bimsel! 
has seen it in its greatest perfection. Often 
have we been told, ‘Oa! bnt you should 
have seen it in spring, when the violets are 
ont, and the nightingales are singing, and 
the Sierra Nevada is white as the Alps.” It 
is, indeed, a melancholy fact that the vio- 
lete were over, and the nightingales silent, 
by the time we arrived; bnt one cannot 
have everything ; if we had bad violets, we 
should not have bad oleanders nor myrtle- 





beautiful teeth, and ber bair is rich and 
abundant Here, for the first time, fash 
ionable Violet displays her fine fulness of 
contour. London possesses noble muse- 
ume, galleries of art and treasnres of ar- 
chitecture, but one of the most charming | 


of its sights may be seon on fine after- 


pnoons in Hyde Park--crowds of children 
merrily playing, earthly angels of incow 
parable veauty A sight equally interest- 
ing may be witnesrcd after service on 
Sanday, at the Poundhny Horpital— seve 
ral hundred children, ranging from five to 
thirteen years of ege, and of the most 
noble physique and absolately bewildering | 
beaaty Pwool! the mot wonderfa!l sights 
of Furope are the children of England and 
f Dari ' 


—— — —_— 


Woman's Status. 


A woman if a women and not ea lesser 


WerR 


The competition, in| 

which we are forever labornng to involve 
| therm, has po existence in natcre They 
they are 


The cfices 


ferent. There is tcarcely any natural 
standing groun’, which we can realize, on 


had a | which these two creatures appear as rivals. 


The very thought is preposterous 
Shall the woman chalienge the man to a | 
Sbdall the man put bim- | 


| det ghtful tales. 


| OBSERVATIONS. 
- BY MAX ADELER. 


| —Congrens bas received a petition from 
| certain men who fought the Indians in 
| Tepnessee in the early part of this cen. 
tory, aeking that they shall be pensioned 
like the veterans of the warof i*i2. If 
| this request is granted we shall demand 
| that the militia who defended Pennsylva. 
| nia in 1463 shall also be pensioned. We 
| were one of those militiamen. and no man 
will ever know what we soffered for our 
country. in camp 
gorged with bacon and and 
feeling as if we never wanted to move, 
when suddenly the enemy would be dis- 
| covered to be within twenty miles of us 
|; and we would have to get up and leave 
end burry off toward home. Then when 
the enemy retreated we would come back 
| again with our feet wet and our nervous 
| systems injared by fright, and just as we 
got full of rations again some ridiculous 
officer would prance up and begin to drill 
us antil our legs ached and our trowsers 
were covered with mud. Every time 
a gun went of in the neighborhood 
we were scared nearly to death, and 
ence when the enemy actually surprised 
us, several of our men started for Had- 
son's Bay, and hurried so to reach their 
destination that they didn't stop for food, 
and remained hapgry for three or four 
hours atatime. Then imagine what we 
suffered from our muskets! Whenever 
one of them was accidentally discharged it 
usnally kicked the holder thirty or forty 
yards to the rear, and ended by dropping 
on bis corns. There were few soldiers in 
that war that suffered as we did. There 
were few who retreated so swiftly and so 
often, and came back with such painful 
slowness. And not one of us shed a 
of the enemy's blood. We were 
to the sanguinary methed of conducting 
war, and we tried to set the foe a good ex- 
ample in this respect. It didn't seem to 
impress them much, though. They hunted 
as with infamous ferocity. Bat now we 
want a pension. We want a pension so 
that we can save up the money and bay 
a substitate who will go and die for us in 
the next war. It is sweet for a substitate 
to die for one's country, much sweeter than 
to die for it yourself. 


—We are very sorry, indeed, to learn 
that a German chemist bas sueceeded in 
making first-rate brandy ont of saw-dast. 
We are a friend of the tea:perance move- 
ment, and we want it to sacceed. Bat what 
chance will it have when a man can take a 
rip saw and go ont and get drank with a 
fence-rail? What is the ase of a prohibi- 
tory liqaor law if aman is able to make 
brandy smasbes out of the shingles on his 
roof, or if he can get delirium tremens by 
drinking the legs of his kitchen chairs? 
You may shut an inebriate out of a gin 
shop, and keep hia away from tavern 
bat if he can become uproarions on boil 
saw-dust and desiccated window-sills, any 
effort at reform must necessarily be a fail- 
ure. It will be wise, therefore, if the tem- 
perance rvcieties will batcher that Ger- 
man chemist befure he goes any farther. 
His recipe ought not to be made public. 
He should be stoffed with distilled board- 
yards until he perishes with mania a potu, 


When Smiley of Pittsburgh started for 
Philadelphia the other day a woman occn- 
pied the seat in front of Lim with twin in- 
fants. Just before the train moved off the 
woman asked Smiley to bold the babies for 
a moment while sho went to the drag store 
across the strevt after a new botile top. He 
took the little ones and before the woman 
returned the train started. Smiley was in 
agony, and when the babies began to cry 
no words can describe his misery. Ali the 
a were looking at him, and as he 
dandled the children up and down, one 
on each knee, the porspiration streamed 
from every pore. ‘luis kind of thing con- 
tinued until dark, and then as the conductor 
refused to have anything to do with the in- 
fants, poor old Smiley put them into his own 
berth and tried tosoothe them. But the more 
he tried the more they howled, and he sat 
~~ one of them the whole night ut- 
terly wretched, while the other passengers 
swore at him and threw boots at his 
head, and called bim hard names be- 
cause he wouldn't keop the youngsters 
quiet. By the time morning came Smiley 
was pretty near crazy, and the twins were 
almost starved to death. He had nothing 
to give them but plug tobacco and bay 
ram, which he carried for his hair, and he 
knew those were not healthy. The first 
time the train stopped he bolted out and 
bougbt a pie. When he returned one of 
the twins had tumbled off the seat and had 
a broken nose; but he staffed them both 
with the pie until they were deathly sick, 
and began to disgorge. Then Smiley was 
in a worse case thon ever. When he 
reached Philadelphia he was on the ve 
verge of insanity, and his reason thy 
but dethroned when a policeman entered 
the car and seized bim on the authority of 
a telegram from Pittsburgh, on a charge 
of kidnapping. He spent the night in jail, 
and was then released on bail. He wants 





blossoms—and the strange droaminess, the 

Oriental charm of the Alhambra, seems to | 
demand the hottest blaze of a Jaly ran—~ | 
then one feels all the Inxary of its great, 


coo! balls end shady colonnades. 
° * . . 





Daring Ju'y and August our long after- 
noons here were most delicions, spent in | 
those airy balls, reading the old Spanish | 
ballads, the Nomanceros and Cancioneroa, | 
which tell of the Moorish and Christian | 
feate cf ancient days, of tournaments and | 
bull fights, and gallant koights aud bean- | 
teons lads; «f jove, and war, and blood- | 
shed —till the dream-worl! seemed the real 

one, anc it felt quite strange to go back to | 
the bote! and be cffered the 7 ies and the | 


Ny 
Here, also, we read Washington Irvin ‘s | 
Most of the keends te 


mentions are really believed in by the peo- 


| rEy 
ple to th i day. They are quite convinced | 
that all tortoive-shell cats sre Moorish 
princesses io disguise, who will one day re- 


sume their buman shape; they are, there- 
fore, tanch prized, and a tortoise-shell kit- 
ten is always reared and treated with the 
utmost respect 1 am not sure that ihey 


| 


, altogether believe in the enchanter who 


sits among his treasures before the Siete 
Suelos Tower, or the myrilc-wreaths that 
become emerald aud peorl; bat when the 
trees take strange shapes in the moonlight, | 
they rather think that the topmost branches | 


| 


stage as a prima donne, she was wooed and | and tas.< Shall sbe plough the heavy | borsebsck, fighting in the air. Here earth | 
won by Mr. Sartorius, a rich Exglishman of | fields with bis, wading throngh tue new- | and air are indeed hannted.—" A Summer 

an old family. Now, when Miss Neilic Grant | tarned mold, or shall be watch the sick | in Spain,” by Mra. Rameay (Londen), | 
returned from Farope last year, she made with ber, patient through the weary vigil? | a 





the aoq 


saintanoe, on the steamer, of the! An exchange of place and toil, the man | 


A Goop Conscimnce.—How bravely a | 


to find the father of those twins. He yearus 
to tell him something, and to famble 
among bis bair. 


—Mr Pallman, of Hatboro, doesn't feel 
ax mach interest in the study of natural 
history ax he used to. He has a fine aqua- 
rium, and on Wednesday he thought he 
would spend half an bour studying the 
movements of the fish and other animals 
in it. He was particularly interested in the 
capers of a large pickerel, and be thought 
he world peep over the edge of the tank 
and see how the fish looked through the 
water. The nose of Mr. Pullman is long 
; and as it projected over the water 
it naturally attracted the attention of the 
pickerel. The fish darted toward it, sne 
ped at it, and the next moment Mr. Pall- 
man was running up-steirs with a three- 
pouod pickere!l banging to his nose. When 
they knocked it loose (the fish, not the 


| nose), the nose began to swell, and it is 


now as large as a good-sized Bartlett pear. 
It would make a splendid nose for bail, 
but although Mr. Pallman is exceedingly 
fond of fish he will probably not use it con- 
tinually for that purpose. He Las soured 
on piscatorial sport. 


~An Episcopal clergyman in this neigh- 
borbood said, at a meeting the otner day, 


| where ritualism was being discussed: “If 


there is mach more fa+s ebuut the kind of 
garments misisters shall wear in the pal- 
pit, some of us will perform the services 
with none atall.” Of conrse, as this is a 
free country, @évery man may do as he 
pleases, but we mast say that while a min- 


| ister who comes into church with nothing 


at all on him bot his hair and whiskers 


second sop of this Mr. and Mrs. Sertoriua, | taking the in-door work, and the woman | man oan walk the earth, bear the heaviest | and toe nails may mean well, his condact 
and the intimacy ripened into affection, | the out-door, in order to prove the fatility | burdens, perform the severest duties, and 


Jost then the elder brother died, and the | 
fortunate swain thas becomes the heir to 
the Sartorin« estate. It is intimated that the 
marriage will come off in the spring, and 
at the same time Colonel Fred. Grant will 
marry Miss Cooke, the eldest daughter of 
ex-Governor Henry D. Cooke, of this Dis 
trict. 


of their mutual discontent, was a favorite 
subject of the oki ballad makers, and the | 
witty minstrel is generally very great on | of offence toward God and man. There is 
the domestic coufusion that follows, and | no spring, no spur, no inspiretion like this, | 
gives the wife the best of it. 
is that such rivalry can be nothing but a | left no obligation undischarged, 
at. 
iibe.— Kain burgh Review 


Bat the fact 


The two are pot rivels—they are not 


iook all men boldiy in the face, if be only | 


bears tn his breast a clear conscience, void | 


To foel that we bave omitied no tank, and 


this fills 
the heart with satisfaction and the soul 
with strength. 


, only cburch in the country. 


of simplicity in dress, especially in the pul- 


would seew to us to be somewhat wrong. 
We would not go toachureh where the 
cle ved so, even if it was the 
We approve 


t, but this costume is hardly rich h. 
ven the most evangelical and 


tic pastor might at least wear an umbrella 
and a pair of wristbands into the sanctuary. 
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ai THE MANIAC. 


BY ELLA WIHEELKR 
| saw them eltting 'n the shade; 
The jong greed Vines hung over, i 
Rat conld wot bide the goid- haired maid i 


And Farl—my ue eyed lover 
Liles arm wae clasped so cloee, #0 clone, 
Her eyes were sottly lHfted, 
W bile his ever drank the cheek of ron } 


And breast lie enow-fekes drifted. | 
| 
A «trange polge sounded in my brair 
1 wes a yucet on bidden 
1 «tole away — buat came syaln 
V ith two steels spugly bidden. 
1 stood behind them; clore they Kiseed 
V hile eye to eve was speaking. 
1 aimed my steel*, and netther missed 
The heart I semt it seeking. 


There were two death shrieks, mingled ee | 
It ee med like one votee crying. | 

i laughed, It wae such biies, pou know, 

To heer, and ree them dying. 

langhed and shouted, while | stood 

Above the lovers gazing 

son the little rille of blood, 

And in the eyes fast glazing. j 


It was ench joy to #ee the rose | 
Made trom per cheek forever ; 

To know the lips he kissed #0 clos 
‘ould anewer never — never. 

To see bis arm grow etifl and cold, 
And know it could not fold her ; 

To know that while the world grew old, 
ils epee could not behold her. 


| 
j 


A crowd of people thronged abon', 
Krougut thither by my ter ; 

I gave one jast triamphant shout 
And darknees followed after. 

That war a thonsand veare ago 
Hach hour I live it over, 

Yor bere, jart out of reach, you know, 
she lee, with Marl, my lover. 

They lie there, staring, staring 0, 
With great glazed eyes, to taunt mc. 

Wil no one bury them down iow, 
Where they shall ceare to haunt me? 

He kissed Aer tips, pot mine, The Bowers 
And vines hung all around them. 

Sometimes | sit and laugh for bours, 
To think just how I found them. 


And then sometimes | stand and shrick 
In agony of terror, 

Thinking the red warms in her check 
Then laugh loud at my error. 

My cheek was all teo he thought ; 
lis deemed bers far the brightest ; 

iia! bat my dagger touched a spot 
That made Aer cheek turn whitest, 


—— - 


THE SEA OF FIRE; 


OR, 
ON THE BRINK OF A PRECIPICE. 


BY MAURICE F. EGAN. 


CHAPTER V. 
aT BaY. 

With lightning-like swiftness, the fall 
horror of the situation burst on Aubrey 
De Lancy'’s mind. Unarmed, burdened 
with a fainting girl, before him the fierce 
beast preparing to spring, and Lebind him 
Rosas Barleigh's Tapuyas searching for their 
rey ! 

, Between these alternatives what choice 
was left to bim ? 

Ap inetant’s hesitation would be fatal. 
He did pot lose that instant, but seizin 
Inez in bis arma, turned qnickly, an 
rnsbed throngh the tangled screen that hid 
the den from view. 

A stifled growl fell upon his cars. Was 
the jaguar following him? He dared not 
look back. He exerted bia full strength ; 
and a men never knows bis full strength 
notil he needs it in some time of over- 
whelming danger. The ground seemed to 
tly beneath his feet. He scarcely felt the 
weight of the senseless form in his arms. 

Bat this desperate rate of speed could 
not be kept up long. Aubrey's slack - 


| ** Let Juan search. 


| grasped him by the throat. 


bere, bat be has retraced bis steps.” 
Juan shrogyed bis shoulders. 
** I have eyes, Vincento.” 
** They ere blind, then,” responded Vin- 


cento. “Where are the steps of the 
maiden ?” 
| “Sbe is light. Spe did not walk. They 


are hidden here.” 

** Let us go on further,” said the torch- 
bearer. “‘ We may find the trail again 
A man cannot walk into the trunk of a 
tree. 

** Bat a man can climb.” 


. ] : 
|‘ otber, in a gottaral voice. ‘He has been passed over the pockets of his victim's | trunk, and Anbrey bad put it in bis pocket, 


| eoat, bat tore away the lining of bis vest. | intending to give it to bis father on the 


Here be found only a piece of canvas, 
folded flat. This was not what he wanted ; 
bet he took it. He then tore away Au- 
brey's collar, and revealed a slender steel 
ebain to which hang a small pouch. With 
fiogers trembling with eagerness, he seized 
it. 


**The Sea of Fire!” be said, boarsely, 
“the Sea of Fire is wine!” 

He raised his machete to give the an- 
conscious man a parting blow ; but Inez, 


| with heeving bosom and flashing eyes, 


Aubrey prepared to grasp the throat of 


the first Indian who should attempt to as- 


| end the tree, 


“He bas gone back on bis trail, Juan. 

And Vincento pointed out one or two 
bad unconacionsty retraced. 

“I am po took, 
Juan, indifferently 

‘Time passes,” said the torch-bearer. 
He may find the hid- 
ing-place.” 


| 


| foot-marka, which Aubrey in his perplexity | 


Jaan was lithe as a panther and lightly 


| clad. Aubrey's rifle, swung by its strap 


aoross bis back, was the only weighty ob- 
ject he carried. 
be seized hold of the bough on which Au- 
brey and Inez crouched. Inez now clang 
with both hands to the branch. In con- 
sequence of this, Aubrey’s hands were 
free. 

As soon an the Indian's head had reached 
above the level of the bough, Aubrey 
he Indian 
made vigorous endeavors to maintain his 
foothold among the twisted sipos; Aubrey 
with all bis strength tried to force him 
down. The bongh cracked with the vio- 
lence of the struggle. 

The Indian uttered a wild yell. 
tightened the grasp upon his throat. The 
bough cracked—wavered—broke. The 
combatants d jed awiftly through the 
air, and struck the earth—the Indian being 
andermost. 

Aubrey sprang to his feet. The contact 
with mother earth appeared to renew bia 
vigor. Before the prostrate Juan could 
rise, Aubrey bad torn the rifle from him. 

When the bough broke Inez had uttered 
an involuntary cry; but as she had clang 
tightly to the sipos that embowered the an- 
broken part of the branch nearest the trunk, 
she slidden gradually to the ground, 
and her fall had been gentle. She now 
stood on the huge projecting root of the 
tree, frightened and shocked, but not in- 
jured. 


Aubrey 





ju 

Aubrey placed himself before ber, and 
faced the Tapuya*, who were raising their 
fallen com . Aubrey had perhaps never 
felt auch a thrill of confident hope before 
in his life, as when be felt the weight of 
that rifle resting on his arm. The Indians 
were armed with hetes, but p 4 
no guns. 

** Courage, seforita,” Aubrey said to the 
drooping figure behind him; and then 
to the Indians: ‘‘ Now, what do you 
want ?" 

**The Seforita de Vastro,” replied Joan, 
who by this time bad been restored toa 
perpendicular position. 

** Your demand is exceedingly modest,” 
said Aubrey. ‘‘Is she a slave that she 
should be given up to you, Tapuyas?” 

**We are obeying our master, Senhor 
Burleigh,” said Vincento. 

** Well, go and tell him that I prevented 
you. Tell him, too, from me, that he is 
an assassin—a base scoundrel. Let him 
appear in Para, and be shall receive the 
punishment of his crimes. Go! I will re- 
store this young lady to ber father.” 

There was a pause. The Indians seemed 

tonished by this audacious speech, pro- 








ened. His breath camo short—he panted 
He was compelled to halt. At bay, he 
turned, resolving that if the jaguar were 
on his track to face the terrible animal, 
and, without weapons as he was, to defend 
Inez to the death. 

Placing his hand to his ear, he bent for 
ward in the direction from whence he had 
come, and listened. Measured steps, light 
and almost noiseless, were approaching ; 
bat they were not the steps of the jsguar. 
Anbrey knew that at once. They were the 
steps of the pursuing Indians. 

aubrey tried to bring all the faculties of 


ceeding, as it did, from a man who was in 
the minority of one to three. 

** We must have the girl,” said Juan. 

‘* Take her.” 

Aubrey spoke — preparing to blow 
out the brains of the first Tapuya who 
sbould approach him. 

The Indians simultaneously drew oat 
their knives. 

“Think a moment before you come 
nearer, Tapuyas. Another inch, and one 
of you is a dead man!” 

The Indians hesitated. Steps wero beard 





his mind to bear upon the danger that 
threatened him. To attempt flight wonid 
be useless, weariegd as he was. Dusk was 
beginning to fall; bat thore was no hope 
of stealing away in the gloom, for 

slightest movement on his part could not 
fail to be heard by the trained ears of the 


T an. 

‘Should he stand there idle, and see the 
Indians tear from him the girl who had 
been thrown on bis protection? Never! 

He would have given worlds for the re- 
volver he had thonghtlessly left in his room 
athome. Around him there was nothing 
that he could use as a means of defence. 

The steps came nearer. A light flashing 
among the trees told him that the Tapnyas 
were using a torch. Near him stood a tree 
—the top of which had either been strack 
by lightning or fallen under the accnmn- 
lated weight of its parasites, for one bough 
slone remained, sticking out horizontally. 
From this bough, as from every other in a 
tropical forest, masses of vines and tough 
sipos hung. Using these sipos as a ladder, 
Aubrey climbed upon the bough. It was 
bard work, ashe had to support Incz in his 
ascent, bat at last it was accomplished. 
The limb was scarcely strong enough to 
bear them ; it shook and bent beneath their 
weight. 

Aabrey did not notice this. His whole 
attention wan fixed on the approaching | 
light. He could dimly see the dark figares | 
of three Tapuyas. They were steadily ad- | 
vancing on his trail. 

Aubrey fgpperted Inez with his right 
hand, and wih his left firmly grasped the 
creaking bough. Inez uttered a faint cry 





of affright, and endeavored to disengage 
herself from ber protector. 

** Who are you? Where am I?” she ask- | 
ed, as she became couscions of her strange | 
position. | 

**Do not move, seforita, I implore,” 
w red Aubrey, “‘ your safety depends | 
on silence.” | 

His voice seemed to reassure ber, for she | 
ceased to struggle, and turned her bewil- 
dered gaze in the direction of the advanc- | 
ing Tapuyas. Perbeps their appearance 
recalled the cause of her swoon, for ashe | 
covered ber face with ber bands, eud shud- 
dered. 

In a few motments the Tapuyas were be- 
neath the tree. Aubrey held his breath, 
and leaned forward eagerly. Inez now | 
seemed to understand the necessity for | 
silence, for she spoke no word nor made | 
the slightest movement. 

Two of the Tapuyas knelt down to ex- | 
amine the trace of Aubrey's footsteps, | 
while the other held the’terch. If they | 
should go on fur some distance, there | 
would be a chance of Aubrey saw | 
bis own rifle in the of one of the 
Tapuyas. The fellow had doubtless found 
it where its owner had been forced to drop 
it in bis fight. seemed to arrest 
the beating of Anbrey's heart. 

“He is hidden bere somewhere,” said 
one of the Indians, straightening himself 


ap. 
“You are wrong, Juan,” returned an- 








ng the underbrush. Aubrey strained 
his sense of bearing to listen. Was it help 
for him? When he had followed Laura 
Burieigh into the forest, and lost sight of 
her, he had returned home for hia rifis, 
and cent Miguel, with three other servants, 
out to aid him in the pursuit. He hoped 
that the approaching footsteps might be 
theirs. 

He was doomed to disappointment. Out 
of the gloom of the forest came Koss Bar- 
leigh and bis sister, attended by a Tapuya, 
carrying a torch. Barleigh was very Sale; 
his head was bound with a blood stained 
handkerchief. Aubrey's blow bad not been 
without effect. 

“Ha! At bay, De Lancy?” cried Bar- 
leigh, a fendlike amile contorting his white 
face. ‘‘ Now my time bas come!’ 

“To bear my name uttered by your base 
lips,” oried Aubrey, ‘‘ is the greatest ven- 
geance you can take upon me.” 

“We shall see. oull not attempt 
heroics under the knives of my Tapuyas. 
Seize the girl, Juan!" 

**He has a rifle, senhor,” was Juan's 
laconic reply. 

“*Carse your cowardice!” cried Bur- 
leigh. ‘Ill do it myself.” 

** Back!” cried Aubrey. ‘‘ Back, I say! 
I have servants in the forest. The explo- 
sion of a rifle will inform them where I 
am. Approach, and you are a dead man! 
Fire, and they are on your track.” 

Barileigh brought the butt of his rifle to 
the ground with a beavy thnd. The force 
of Aubrey’s reasoning struck him. 

** Tl risk it,” he said. “ Cat him down. 
Tapoyas! 


Aubrey steadied his ritle. The two Ta- 


uyas moved some steps forward. Those 
with the lights did not move 
**Laora—Laora, save him! For my 


sake, save him ! 

Laura Burleigh bad been standing be 
hind one of the torch-bearers, partially 
hidden in the darkening gloom. At Inezs 
appealing cry, she came forward into the 
circle of light. 

* Inez,” she said, ** come to me!” 

“You must not approach that vile wo- 
man!” exclaimed Aubrey, impetuously. 
** Tl defend you while I've life from these 
demons! Kemain where you are, Seforita 
de Vastro.” 

** They ll kill you! 
Inez, undecided. 


With two elastic bounds, | 


' 








threw berself before him. 
** You shall kill me first, monster!” 
‘The Tapayas bave finished him,” said 
Laura Burleigh, indifferently. ‘* Don't 


| waste your time, Koss; there are people 


on our ‘ 
Barleigh returned the machete to bis 
belt, and taking Inez by ove arm, he 


I have spoken,” said dragged her to Juan and Calistro, and 


bade them guard her well. 
The captors and their captive then pro- 
ceeded toward the river. 


CHAPTER VI. 
wan? 

Barleigh and his party had hardly die- 
appeared in the darkness, when Aubrey 
De Lancy made a slight movement. He 
was retarning to consciousness. A terri- 
ble sense of weakness and bewilderment 
bad taken nof him. He groped 
about antil he found the tree-trank. Sop- 
porting himself by it, be staggered to his 
foet. 

Gradually the memory of the late events, 
fraught with such intense interest to him- 
self, came back tobim. His father's pro- 
posed departure in the Gloria, the forgery, 
the pursuit, and its consequence—all re- 
tarned to his mind with vivid distinotness. 
He became aware that be was wounded, 
for a dull pain thrilled through him, and a 
moist stream was trickling down his arm 
from bia shoulder. 

Ho tore aside his sleeve, and in doin 
so, he became aware that the oollar an 
bosom of his shirt had been rent in pieces. 
The discovery of thia led him to the know- 
ledge of the fact that the great Raby was 
= Cold perspiration wed his brow. 
n his st tion, he entirely forgot the 
throbbing pain of his wound. 

Had he lost the gem, or had Barleigh 
stolen it? With bands trembling from 
weakness and it t, he d bis 
ockets for tho means of striking a light. 

nckily, Aubrey was a smoker, and there 
were several matches in his pocket. Ap- 
plying one of these to a dry palm fibre, 
and piling dead leaves and twigs upon it, 
he succeeded in making a blaze bright 
enough for his purpose, which was to ex- 
amine the sarroanding groand. 

His shirt might have been torn in the 
sonMe, he reasoned, in spite of his better 
judgment; the chain also might have been 
accidentally severed, and fallen off. His 
long and minate scrutiny was without 
effect. ‘here was no trace of The Sea of 
Fire. 

He was reluctantly forced to conolade 
that Burleigh had taken the stone. He 
was clamsily endeavoring to bind up his 
wound, while debating the best course to 
pursue for the recovery of the Kuby, when 
an old man came atealthily along the 
beaten path. This old man had once been 
of unusual beight. This was apparent, 
thongh now he was bent nearly double. 
His shrivelled, i" -e~y~ face waa 
a mass of fine wrinkles, and from under 
his thick brows his eyes shone with red 
gleams. Hewore a long cotton robe, 
bordered with elaborate feather-work. A 
red plume, from the wing of some rare 
bird, was fastened among bis straight, 
black locks of hair. This old man was 
Antonio the Avenger. 

For a moment Aubrey could not credit 
the evidence of his eyesight. Standing 
not three yards, from™~him was the man 
whom a short time ago he bad seen in his 
death agony! It was strange, too, that 
the giver of the Kuby should present him- 
self immediately after ita loss. 

The light of the fire attracted the old 
Indian's attention. He recognized Aubrey. 

**You are wounded, senhor,” he said, 
advancing. 

** Severely, I fear,” returned Aubroy. 
“The bi flows profasely.” 

The Indian looked around as if seeking 
for something. He found what he want 
ed. It was a sipo with a thin stem that 
covered « stunted palm. Antonio out a 
long piece of the vine, and macerating it 
as well as he could between a bard, pro- 
jecting root and a stone, he applied it to 
Aubrey's wound. 

**Antonio the Aveuger forgeta neither 
good nor evil,” he said. 

Aubrey thanked him. The application 
staunched the blood almost immediately. 

** Who inflicted that wound ’' asked An- 
tonio, speaking in a dialect of mixed Por- 
tugnese and Tapoya, mach used in Brazil. 








** The Tapuya Juan, by the order of bis | 


master, Burleigh.” 
** That accursed white dog!" Antonio's 
eyes flashed fire. ‘‘Ha! He tried to kill 


me with the U rari, but I still live to track | 


him to death. Have you avenged that 


wound? Have you killed him / | 


ad No. » 

The look of intense eagerness left the 
old Indian's face. 

“But you will avenge yourself? 
will help me to bunt him to death 7” 

Aubrey turned away in disgust. The old 
manus aspect was borrible as he grasped 
Aubrey's sleeve with his claw like fingers. 

‘IT am not thinking of revenge, tho | 
young man anawered: ‘bat I'd give the 
world to be able to tear two things from 
Barleigh's grasp.” 

** These things--what are they 7’ 

“A young girl and The Sea of Fire. 
The villain has stolen them both.” 

** Beware, white face!" cried Antonio, 


You 


his voice becoming as loud and shrill as 
a bird of prey deprived of its young 
**Beware! Do not trifle with me. Is The 


Sea of Fire in his possession 7” 

“Yes, Not an hour ago, he, as I can 
not help believing, tore it from me while | 
I lay bere in a state of unconsciousness 

* He shal not keep it! Though it is no 


| longer mine, fur Antonio never retakes 


Ob, Laura!” sobbed | 


Waile Aubrey’ attention was divided , 


between Inez aud his foes, Juan, the Ta- 


poya, *prang open bim and graeped the | 


barrelof his nfle. 

barmiesely over the Indian s shoulder. 
Aubrey and Juan were about equally 

matched in the hand-to-hand stroggle that 


followed ; but Barleigh aud Vincento Last- | p 


ened to assist Juan, and Aubrey sunk to 

the ground uuder the blows of his assail- 

ants. With a faint struggle and a fainter 

moan, Le into awounsciousness. 
Burleigh wot 


d the Ind 
and, stooping down, proceeded to search 
Aubrey. He was evidently seeking for a 
particalar object of sufficient value to pre- 
clade its being carried carelessly. He 





The charge exploded | 


what he has once given, I will not rest 
until be gives it up. Ha! it will glow 
more rediy when bathed in his heart « 
blood. Bat remember that a carse fell on 
you when he stole from you The Sva of 
Fire. 

In spite of himself, Aabrey shuddered. 

Antonio examined the traces left by 
Barleigh aud the Japuyas 

** The villain has gone toward the river. 

He shall not cscape we. Vengeance calls 

me. Death i+ on bis track. Farewell!” 

Antonio stalked into the gloom He 
seemed to Aubrey like the rpectre of a for 
gotten people losing itw!f forever in the 
wast. 

Replenishing the fire, Aubrey threw bim- | 
self wearily against a tree. He felt ex- 
hausted and deepondent. Something bard | 
in one of bis pockets struck against his« 
side. He plunged his hand irritably into 
the left-hand pocket of his coat, and 
brought out the small iron box about 
which his father had been so solicitous. 
Miguel bad forgotten to pack it in the | 





} quey 
| In bis strogele with the Tapayas be bed 
| probably fallen upon it, for the lock was 
broken, and when be lifted it by the ring 
; im the lid it opened, and revealed to Au 
| brey's astonished eyes a raby exactly re. 
| sembling his Bea of Fire. 
| He drew near the blaze. Yea, there was 
| the De Lancy creat--an eagle regerdant 
faintly enced on the underside. He ooald 
| eee that plainly even by the flickering light 
of the fire. 
| ‘The marvellous stone glowed and gleamed 
| like the eye of the tabled Oyclops, How 
| had his father obtained it ? he wondered. 
| Were there more than one Sea of Fire 
| two De Lancy Rubies? 

Excitement gave him false strength. He 


mys (= attempt the resoue of Inez; bat 
be fell back, unnerved and weak. All night 


eye that seemed to watoh him. 
2 The next day be crawled slowly back to 
are 
Aubrey De Lancy was puzzled. l’erhaps 
one of the rubies were false. If so, which ’ 


CHAPTER VII. 


PUBAUERD BY THE AVENGER, 


ber captors in a kind of stapor, Scarcely 
knowing or caring whither ¢ 
ing her, she passively allowed herself to be 
lifted over the obstacles in ber way. Again 
she saw in imagination the form of the an- 
known , who, at the risk, ae 
the coat, of his own life, had defen her 
Laara Barleigh's voice aroused her. 

** Vinoento,” she was saying, ‘‘ return to 
the cabin as quickly as possible. I sent 
some luggage thither yesterday. You'll 
find it in the recess. There are two port- 
manteans. Hasten with them down to the 
montaria.” 

** Immediately, senborita.” 

And Vincente started on bis errand at a 
quick, shafiling pace. 

** Laura,” oried Inez, cunting atill, and 
resisting the attempts of the Tapayas to 
drag ber onward. ‘ Laura, though you 
have betrayed me, though you have no 
merey for mo, yet, by the memory of our 
former love, grant me one request.” 

‘If it be in my power, dear Inez,” said 
Laura, ing to the prisoner's side, ** it 
is granted at once,” 

‘Send one of these men back to my pro- 
tector, with orders to convey him to a 
place of shelter,” said Inez, imploringly. 

“That would be useless, ma obere. 
Young De Lancy is dead and cold by this 
time. Oar friend Joan always strikes 
home.” 

Jaan utterod a complacent grant. 

Inez burst into tears. ‘* What can have 
changed you so, Laura? How oan you be 
so cruel? How could you bave the heart 
to give me up to that wicked monster? 
How could you?” 

**Dou't be impolite, my love. That 
wicked monster happens to be my brother. ' 

* Your brother!" Inez raised her head in 
surprise. ‘I did not know you had a 
brother. ' 

**I did not tell you everything, you see,” 
Leora Barleigh laughed —a mirthless, ornel 
laugh. ‘‘ Allow me to prosenthim. Mr. 
Koss Burleigh, Seforita de V astro.” 

Ross Barleigh bowed gracefully. ‘I 
have often seen, and admired the seforita 
at a distance.” 

Inez turned away from bim, sobbing. 
‘Leave me, sefor,” she said, with a gen- 
ture of ber small right hand that was 
worthy of a queen regnant. ‘' You have 
ruthlessly torn mo from rf poor father, 
and now you mook me. , if I were a 
man!" #6 continued, turning and facing 
him with blazing eyes. ‘If I were a man 

—if these hands were strong enoagh—I'd 
strangle you as you stand there, wretch!" 

*“*A veritable fury!" said Barleigh, ad- 
miringly. 

** An Amazonian Niobe,” commented the 
late governess. ‘ You'd better take warn- 
ing in time. Your wife in faturo has a 
temper.” 

** I have been acoustomed to yours,” ro- 
torted her brother, ‘‘ and in comparison 
with that, this little witch's anger is sun- 
shine to storm.” 

Exhausted by the violence of ber indig- 
nation, Inez was silent awhile. ‘* Laura,” 
she said at last, ‘‘ 1 cannot believe that 

‘oa have betrayed me. ‘This is a trick-—a 

rmless joRe to frighten me. Is it not, 
Laura?” 

The wistful appeal in Inez’ voice and 
eyes would bave moved any heart bat 
Laura Barleigh's. 

“No. This ia real earnest. Did you 
ever know me to joke, Inez de Vastro?” 

The calm, crnel tone in which thia an- 
awer was wade told li.cz that there was no 





} hope from that quarter. 


**Laura Barleigh,” she said, with re- 
pnewed indignation, ‘‘I now see you as 
| yon are. I have been foolish —I have been 
| blind, for I have trasted yon. You have 


| done this vile thing that you might be re. | 


venged on my dear father, who never did 
you avy barm.” 
“You are wrong there, ch‘re amie. I 
| don't care for revenge. It's not in my 
line. I prefer the concrete to the abs- 
tract,” Laura Burleigh answered, coolly dis- 
engaging ber dress from an intrusive thorn. 
‘Tt in not for my gratification that you are 
here. Appeal to my brother. He ia your 
| keeper, not I.” 


y were lead. | 


he lay there, and waking or sleeping, be | astern. Ba p 
never ceased to dream or think of the red | Indians took 


about to dash bis torch eesinst the ene! 
beld by bis comrade when lives Harleigh, | 
who bad been watching his every motion, | 
darted forward and wrung the torch from 
hia greap 

* Traitor'” he hissed. ‘* The Ohef de 
Policia bas paid you for one act of treach 
ery, | will pay you for another.” 

Ross Barleigh's machete glittered in the 
light and was instantly buried in Calistro's 
body. He attered no ory. The weapon 
had pierced his beart, and he fell heavily 
at the feet of the horror.stricken Ines. 
She shrieked wildly. 

* Move on |” Barleigh ordered, and the 
Indians obeyed him, apparently unmoved 
by the death of their companion. 

In a short time they reached the river 
bank. A montaria —alarge cance — manned 
by four Indians, was awaiting them. Vin. 


trieu to rise, intending to follow Antonio | cento had reached it before them with the 


lagnege 
Laara and Inez were placed near the 
to steer, and the 


\ black object 


| in motion was visible just of the city. A 


| 


| 


For a time Inez de Vastro walked among | waste time in waiting for 


| 


' 








| 
| 


| 


| 


Inez looked at Ions Baileigh, and turn. | 


ed away with a shiver. 

** Lanra,” sho said, passionately, ‘for 
the last time, I ask, I entreat, I implore 
you to save me from the power of that 
man!" 

Laura wade no anawer. Inez drew her- 
self ap proudly, and trod the path with 
the step of an offended queen. 

** By Jove!" maid Burleigh, to hin sister, 
‘the girl's perfect. If her father were a 
begg«r, Ud make her my wife.” 

Laura smiled incredulously. 
auswer was 

“ Watoch Calistro.” 

This wax one of the Tapnyas that goard 
ed Inez 

**The scoundrel!” mattered Harleigh. 
** He bas betrayed me once, and be is try- 
ing to do it again. 

The Tapnuya whispered to Inez 

“Twill help you, senhorita 

Inez gave bim @ quick, eager glance 

**Can you? 

“Yes. lsat do not talk so loud. Jaan 
has loosened bis grasp on yourarm. He 
thinks you ure safe. When we get on far 
ther, where it ia still darker than here, I 
will strike my torch against that of Jao, 
and basten away with you. I know a path 
to Para which they will never find. And 
you will reward we well, senhorita. ” 

* Aid me, and my father shall make you 
rich'" 

Calistro gave a satisfied grant. 

“Ta it time 7" she asked, impatiently 

“No. ‘Tue trees are thickest nearer the 
river. As soon asl put oat the lights by 
throwing them duwn, we will go.” 

Inez clung nervously to Calistro’s arm. 


Her only 


| heard Jaan's order. 


light glittered bere aud there above the 
water-line. 

Laura Barleigh looked toward it for 
some time without speaking. 

** That is the Gloria, Ross.” 

** Impossible,” be answered. ‘‘Hhe has 
started before this.” 

** It in the Gloria,” she persisted. “* Why 

? 


oth ot 


. 


5 





strokes were long and even. Evidently, be 
wasanetpertswimmer He gained on Bar- 
leigh, who, encumbered as he was, could 
make bat slow progress. The party in the 
montaria watched the chase with breath 
leas interest. Laura Borleigh tried in 
vain to distinguish the features of the par 
suer 

“Who can it 
Jaan?” she asked 

Juan looked long and silently at the 
awimmer 

** It ina Tapaya, Antonio the Avenger.” 

Laura drew a breath of relief, and yet 
= was sorry that Rows hed not billed 

im. 

** He cannot overtake my brother, then. 
I have heard that Antonio is e week old 
man. 

Jaan seklom showed any sign of emo- 
tion ; bat he chuobled at this assertion. 

“He in not young. His strength is as 
iron and steel. He awias like « ish.” 

The space between him and Harileigh was 
rapidly decreasing. 

Affection for her brother wes not one of 
Laura Barisigh's characteristics; bat she 
was not al er deficient in that feel. 
ing. Probably under no cliroametances 
would she have risked her life for him, 
yet she was willing to do ali in her power 
to help him in his present necessity. How 
fearfal hia extremity was, she had already 
conjectared, for she was aware that her 
brother had wronged Antonio, and that the 


be? Is it an Indian, 





Let us make for thie one.” 
“A good idea. Men,” he said to the In. 
+ oy gh Sn, to reach yonder steamer. 
° © to move, and is going 
slowly. all really r 
The Indians were silent. The 
remained motionless. Jaan 
speaking to the men in a low tone. 
, by. Ky you mean, Tapayas?" Bar. 
eigh cried, an eu “ Are 
deaf? Make for bm gl may!" ae 
The Indiana sullenly applied themselves 
to the paddies, and the montaria glided out 
into the middie of the stream. moon 
had lately risen. The few clouds in the 
sky seemed to awim in the silver light 
which fell upon the thousand ripples of 
the river, filling the scene with that serene 
beauty which ia the acoompaniment of 
moonlight p- Ty baok at the dark 
ine of the forest with a great weight of 
despair on her heart. A few hours 
o— she had been a joyous, 


been 


fort 
t- 


Indian bed chosen this fitting opportanity 
for his vengeance. 

“* Antonio holds a machete between his 
teeth. He will kill the captain,” said Vin- 


** Jaan,” said Leura, “you will save 


<0 nS 0 Crataan to eee tant.” 
“That ie antrae. oan to 
that he was i the polise hed found 
you oat antil this afternoon.” 

Juan shragged his shoulders inorede- 


loualy. 
ieee I who told him. I discovered 
e partioulara of Calistro's treachery 
yesterday in lara 
“Why did he not warn us to- a 
broke in Vincento, ‘‘ Why did he to 
steal of without telling ua” 
She knew that her brother would not 


have spoken at all of their to the 
ioe, had he not in bis vengef 

tiled Oalistro and been obi to urge a 

trong than merely the attempted 





girl, rbed in the one idea of 
ing the friend whom, in her impetuous 
aor mar she believed to have been an- 
catl . Hat now she felt the arms 
of t treacherous friend o her 
tightly and saw the shores of her home 
receding farther and farther. 

** My father was right,” she thou 
terly, ‘‘would that I had list 
words!" 

Inez felt that regret was useless now. 
She buried her face in her hands, and 
could scarcely restrain herself from shriek- 
ing aloud as terrible conjectures and fore. 
boding thoughts of the future arose before 
her mind, 

Kions Barleigh stood at the helm with a 
oluuded brow, for, mingled with the mea- 
sured sound of the poléien, a low, sullen 
murmur a the Ind was aadibl 
Barleigh ooald guess the subject of their 
conversation from the name Ualiatro re 
peated at intervals, , 

Saddenly the Tapayas with one accord 


t, bit. 
to hia 





| Coaned to paddle. 


** Master,” said Jaan, rising, ‘‘ why have 
you killed oar comrade Calistro ?" 

**Continae your work,” anawered Bar. 
leigh, hiv face darkening with rage. *‘* Go 
on!" 


“Not until = answer our question. 


Why have you killed Oalistro ?" 
Juan and Barleigh eyed each other for 
an instant. The Tapnya's 


eyes 
did not flinch before the tiger-like look of 
his master. 

“Three of us saw Calistro murdered. 
Why?" 

‘You have no right to quesfion me, 
Tapuyas. I am your captain, your master. 
You have sworn to obey mo.” 

Althongh the Indi had d 
paddle, the montaria waa rapidly drifting 
with the tide toward the Gloria. The mo. 
tion of the steamer was at present very 
alow, almost imperceptible. 

** Very well, senhor,” said Jaan, coolly. 
* We will tarn back, comrades.” 

*Btay!” orled Burleigh, as the paddies 
of the Indians began to alter the course of 
the canoe, ‘Stay! I will answer you. Oa- 
listro was apfaithfal.” 7 

Juan uttered a grunt, expressive of un- 
belief. 

** Calistro attempted to resoue thin lady. 
Caliatro betrayed us to the police, who are 
even now on our track. Caliatro, therefore, 
deserved death.” 

**'The police on our track!" cried Jaan. 
Even the atolidity of the other Indians 
gave way before this piece of information. 

‘* They are on our track,” repeated Kar. 
leigh. **Calistro knew all our haunts, Oar 
band bas made great gains from passing 
travollers, and he had it in his power to 
give the authorities proof of this.” 

‘*And you, Senhor ('aptain, who made 
use of us to enrich yourself, are about to 
desert as in the hour of danger. You would 
not bave warned as, could you have helped 
a.” 

The Tapnyas mattered in hoarse tones. 
Jaan drew out his machete. 

‘It in you who have been a traitor to 
our band, Senbor Captain. You shall not 
leave us now. Hack to shore, 
rades!' 

Inez heart boanded with joy as she 

With intense anxiety, 
ahe watched the effect of bis words. fi 








oom 


spite of Barleigh's manipniation of the 
rudder, a fow dexterous paddle-strokes 
| tarned the head of the canve toward the 
shore 

“To yonder vessel, Tapuyas! cried 


Barleigh, his voice trembling with impo 
tent rage 

** Back to shore!” cried Jaan 

* Komember your oath, Tapayas. I have 
gold —I will pay you weil! 

** Hack to shore!” 

lions Barleigh was resolved not to be 
foiled. He caught Inez in bis araa, atood for 
an instant on the side of the montaria, and 
then sprang with hor into the river, Laura 
Karleigh was wet with the apray, and the 
mwontaria rocked violently on the water 
Sapporting Inez with his left arm, and un 
heeding her terrified screams, he boldly 
atrnok out io the direction of the Gloria 

luo Indians, amaze] by this exhibition 
of reckless daring, seemed andecided 
whether to follow him or not. 

Ao object, swimming from the shore, 
attracted their attention. It kept on Kons 
arleigh's track 


“He im lost!” exclaimed Vincento 
** The jacare followa bia ' 
“The jacare the jacaré! The other 


Tapuyas took up the ery 

Was it really an alligator? Leaning for- | 
ward, Laura Larleigh strained ber eyes to 
make out the pursuing object. 

*'Toat is nota jacare, said Juan 
a man. 

The correctness of the Tapuyas obser. | 
vation was proved soon after by the ap 


*Itin | 





| was a white veilof deliwate lawn 
jeitix of gold bung from her neck 


| tions for death 


rescue of Ines, forthe murder. He would 
not be displeased if, now that the gare 
was ap, all these accomplices in bis acts of 
brigandage suffered any punishment that 
would olose their lips forever as witnesses 


ageinst him. She, therefore, evaded Vin- 
conto's neationn, 

“Inez de Vastro is with my brother. 
Save her, at least. Hor father is ricoh and 


will roward you. Don't hesitate. There's 
no time to lose. If my brother is forced 
to fight in the water with Antonio, Ines 
will drown.’ 

In making this appoal, she was solely 
actuated by the hope of saving Barleigh. 
Hie was necessary to her; Inez-—though a 
good little creature - was not. 

The Indians seewed to think the idea of 
saving Inez « good one; bat Juan held ont 
against them, and the montaria retained ita 
position. 

Antonio made the mont headway; bat 
Burleigh had the start by two bandred 
yards at least. Antonio, with bis « 
ing strokes, was nearieg Barle bat 
Harleigh was also nearing the (iloria. 

As yot Hurleigh was unaware that he was 
arsued. Inez first saw the approaching 
ndian, and her half-stified ory for help 

induced her captor to look round. Bar- 
leigh tarned livid at sight of the hideous 
face. 

Poor Ines! Fate d determined 
this day to drag her from scene to scone 
of horror and danger without intermiasion. 
Knowing that he was parsued, Narleigh 
redoubled his exertions. A moment be- 
fore, death had seemed the most weloome 
of all things to Inez, bat now, when every 
breath she drew might be her last, she 
clung to Barleigh with all her strength. 
Antonio the Avenger waa behind Nemesia 
was on hin track, The thought of this 
made Itoas Karleigh forget everything but 
self. proservation 

A boat shot from a part of the bank 
whore the shadow of the forest lay darkest 

on the water, and took its way toward the 
Gloria. 

Neither Harleigh, Inez, nor Antonio no- 

it 





Harleigh's exortions began to tell on 
him. His breath came short; he could 
hear his pursuer splashing through the 
water. 

Inez's weight seemed to become heavier, 
and to drag him down. He resolved to 
rid himeelf of her. ‘Treading water, be 
used bis hands to anclasp hers from his 
shoulder. He tore at her small, white 
hands rudely, frantically, bat she still 
clung to his sleeve and the ovollar of bis 
coat. 

**Woman-—-she-devil'’ he cried with a 
curse, *' Would you drown me?" 

Khe uttered « piercing, ontreating shriek 
that thrilled wildly over the waters, and 
was lost amid « choras of wilder echoes 
from the forest. Iurleigh dealt her a 
blow with hia fist. Kaising her clasped 
hands to Heaven, she went down 

“Ha! ha!’ screamed Antonios voice, 
#o near that Lows Hurleigh's blood cardled 
in his veins at the sound. ‘‘Ha' Blood 
fur blood! My tarn has come at last!” 


Tu be con! ur neat, Commenced in No, W,) 


—  —_ 


On the Scaffold. 

The fortitade with which Mary, Qaeen 
of Beots, mot death was something re- 
markable, She had evidently prepared 
her mind for the sad part she was to play, 
even costaming herself to anit the tragic 


anuedin 


scene. She wore a roloof black satin 
ber jacket was of black satin also, looped 
| and slashed and trimmed with velvet. Her 
| false hair was arrange! with a coil, and 


over her bead and falling down ber back 
A ora 
In her 
hand sabe held a crucifix of ivory, and « 
namber of jowolled laternosters were at- 
tached to her girdle. Attired thas, she 
mounted the scaffold, aud listened calmly 
to the reading of her death warrant afterit 
was onded, sie quickly made her prepara. 
Soe laid ber cracitit on a 


chair. ber lawn veil was lifted carefally 


off, not to distarb her hair, and was hang 
‘upon the rail the black robe was next 
removed. Lelow it was « petticoat of crim 
son velvet. Lue black jacket followed, and 


under the j»:ckhet was a body of erimswn 
satin, Oaoeof ber ladies handed her a pair 
f crimson sleeves, with which she bast.ly 
covered Ler arms. and thas she stood on 
the black scaffol l, with the black figures 
ail aroand ber, blood red from head to 
foot, startling all | obolders her 
weird beaaty Kat when, some few 
minutes later the execationer did bia daty, 


with 


| and then raised the bead, as asual, to show 


it to the crowd, the labored ilasion bad 
vanished. ‘The coils and plaits of false hair 
had fallen off and only the withered foa- 
tares of a grizziod, wrinkled old woman 


The fresh breeze from the river seemed to | pearance of a man's head on the sarface | remained in the stead of that lady who bad 


breathe of hope. 
** Now!" mattered the Indian. 


lof the stream. 
He was! kept steadily on Barleigh's track. 


He passed the boat, and 
His | 


knelt before the block in the matarity of 
grace and loveliness, — /rvud. 
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BY 20088 G. WHITTIER, 
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DAVY CROCKETT 
ON THE TRACK; 


The Cave of the Counterfeiters. 


HY FRANK CARROLL, 
avTnon of “THe NETRA OF 
“JO0N PASRMORE SB PLOT, Bie 


OLPND ALR, 


CHAPTER \\IL. 


‘hoe } f “i = 2 me) 


It wesltruly « terrible situation in which 
Crockett and hia companions found them 
selves 

Bhrouded in intenrest darkness, ignor 
ant of the passage leading oatward throngh 
all the chaurbers and avenves of that inter 
minatle cavern, surroanded " desperate 
and werciless foes, it was indeed a post 
tion to test the beart of the most 
couregeons, the nerves of the coolest 

Hat crouching there, clasping their 

knives in straining fingers, fearing and 
weparing ageinet an attack from their 
f oa, all the considerations of their danger 
did not cocar to them. Their whole na 
tares were now on guard against the bu 
man foes, eho might be stealthily ap 
proaching to destroy them 

But their leaders, Crockett and Gordon, 
looked deeper into the complexion of af 
faire, Placing themselves mentally in the 
position of their enemies, they perceived 
that it was not the policy of these men to 
dare by a personal attack the desperation 
of unescen, cronching, armed foes 

Neither would it be to the advantage of 
these foes to fire wpon their supposed po 
sition, with the bope of wounding or alay 
ing them in the dark 

The flash of r tes would reveal their own 
poritions, the Lanters were similarly armed, 
and among them was the renowned Davy 
Crockett, famed for the quickness and an 
erringbees of bie aim 

Apy attack would be to their disadvan 

tage. Hat their foemen were planged in 
unutterable darkness, in the depths of 
an aphknown and intricate cave The 
chenpees were very greatly against their 
ever being eble to extricate themselves 
It would be the safest and sarest plan to 
leave them to periah a iserably for their own 
temerity 

bo ( rockett reesoned to hime |, arguing 
out, point by point, ep amsamed case Hive 

reasoning ended in the conviction that 
their enemies had already withdrawn from 
the chan ber, leaving (bem to their probable 
terrible | untehment for baving ventared to 
invede A i well concealed hiding place 

It was not alone on bis self commaning 
that be depended for this conclosion. His 
trained senses bad b«en acately exercised 
daring this vigil, Faint sounds, signit 
cant to him of « movement among his 
foes, had reached bis scute bearing. Not 
entil these sounds bad for some time 
owased did be epee. 

“How is it, lads be avked in a whis 
per. “Any anage! 

“ No,” was the reply from several of the 


met 
~ Hold bard a minote then, and keep 
e shinned, 1m going to ren a bit 
oO Fo a. loon t let a curner of the cave 


See rent efter theve was © quich, chasp 
flesh thet, for an imetant, it ap the 
chamber with the brightness of sunlight, 
seecoensd getting tne eS 
stalectitie wells sbnug promine: 
apres, ctanding eect 
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net .a~ a ema’! santity of gunpowder 

with flash in the pan from bis rife. He 

hed hastily drawn the loed |efore speaking, 

te vente 

obeyed bie injanetions 
and glanced hastily round the chamber 
dering the instantaseons j!! um ination 

Note man their own per was 
ia 4. Their foes bad disappee 

* Jiat as I expected,” spoke the votee of 
Orockett, from the darkness, efter he bad 
elicited thie information. *'! knowed the 
wolf-livered reecale darent come to the 
tag with os They think well never git 
oat of this, or if we do that they can pick 
ae off as soon as we strike the edge of the 
one. IU bet they re in embashment 

, waiting to see if we're like to show 
our poses.” 

** Which there don't seem mach chance 
of our doing,” said Baldwin. “ We're in 
a mighty tight bor Its an awfal basi 
ness men (an we ever escape from this 
terrible siteation I 

This qaestion sent a wave of borror 
thrilling through the souls of all present, 
a the real peril of their position rushed in 
all ite soul-thrilling significance across 
their minds (ff all, at least, with the ex 
ception of their leader, who took it upon 
himerlf to anewer the nestion 

* There's one little p int they left out in 
their calenulations,” be said. *' They forgot 
that Davy Crockett was along. Theres a 
neat motto which | sometimes ase, which 
maybe some of you can recollect.” 

* He always sure you're right, then go 
abead, said one of the men. 

Jist wo. Thats the rale of logic I go 
by, and I never foand it yit to go back on 
me. Now do you spose I come into this 
ternal bole without being sartain I was 
right’ 

* You could not have prepared for such 
a chance as this, said (iordun. 

** Well aee if I werent ready for every. 
thing, was the reply. “Its « long and a 
slow path we ve got to follow, lads, bat if 
I dont lead you straight to daylight, then 
wey that old Davy never shot a ber and 
never treeda coon, You can't ree me but 
you oan hear me, and | want you to follow 
my vutoe, 

It was indeed as he said, a slow pro 
gress, Step by step, foot by foot, they 
proceeded, minutes seeming to pass be 
tween every footstep, not a step being 
taken anlil bis voice in the advance direct 
ed them onward. 

In the narrow 4 en, whore direction 
they oould tell by feeling the walla, they 
moved more rapidly. Hat across the large 
chambers their progress was extremely 
siow. It was by no process of feeling the 
walle that he led them onward. Straight 
acrom the middle of the floors he passed, 
yet, to their infloite surprise, never failed 
to strike the avenue on the opposite side 

They could not repress their astonish 
mont at a sagecity that seemed the rennlt 
of magic, rather than of ordinary haman 
intelligence, Crockett waa queatioved aa 
to how he produced this marvellous result, 
Lat he only answered 

dint keep your eyes skinned, and a 
sharp lookout for anege, ‘This ia my part 
of the job. Hat I donut know what devil 
try them hoands monught be up to, and I 
oply went you all to keep wide aweke 

bora fall hour, which seemed almost a 
day to thore engaged in it, they kept on, 
following blindly the directing votce of 
their leader, with a hope, that was rapidly 
becoming assurance, of delivery 

Hin encoureging words bad long since 
dispelled their fears, They well knew that 
he would make no promises of whose per 
formance he doubted. The apparently io 
tuitive correctness with whiok he threaded 
the utter darkness, and entered, by the 
shortest patha, the snocesive avenues, 
wave them security in bis leadership. He | 
could not be going astray in all this long 
route 

It may well be imegined then that their 
depression changed to eagerness and in 
tensity of nervous excitement ag the min: | 
nites passed, and his votoe «till drew them 
opward with anchanging assurance 

Baddenly, in aloud whisper, that went 
like a shout of joy through their hearts, he 
erclaimed 

** 1 amell daylight, boys, There it glim 
mers abead about as mach as you would 
see two hours afore sunrise. Bat its com 
ing for us, sure.” 

And, indeed, as they pressed eagerly for 
ward toward this voice in the darkness they 
could see too that the gloom ahead had leas 
of the intense and terrible blackness of 
that they had passed through 

A slight, a very slight grayness softened 
ite intensity, and gave their hearts as deep 
a joy as though they had, that tusiant, seen 
the midday ean. 

** Phat Now, lads, be atill aa death, ' 
eaid Davy, to the same whisper, repressing 
the joyous erclamations which some of 
them felt inclined! to give. ** Theres cian 
ger ahead, and we ve got to toe the line 
mighty cautions, If theres anu ambush 
ment itll be in some of these caves, where 
there's jist light enough in the middle for 
them to see to shoot, and ain tlight enough 
on the sides for as to shoot back. There « 
so many curves and hollows where they 
ean find cover, Spose 1 go abead and 
scout a bit, and leave you to follow on my 
signal 

"No, no, Davy, sand Gordon, ‘ We 
don't intend that you shall bear all the 
peril If there i« danger we ll take it share 
and share alike 

* Why bless yoor innocent heart, Ned, 
do you s pose Im going to let these devils 
sarcumvent me! | had my eye teeth out 
several \oarsago, boy. If l ran afoul of any 
of them it wont be me that's surprised 
you can go \our figure on that. Nor it 
won t be me that « hart either 

He led slowly on scross the next cham 
ber lt was a wide one, and was snoceed 
el by an avenne of considerable length 

Kotering this somewhat winding pase 


age they bad pot reached ite termination | 
ere they saw, in anmistakable strength, the | 


light which had been slowly growing upon 
their eves. The chamber in advance was 
dimly tiuminated by the reflected impress 
of (be distant sunshine, afaint light croms 
ing the middie of the floor that had almost 
the lastre of the fall day to their cv en, so 
long oppressed with the intense darkness 

The sides of the chamber still lay en 
shroaded ip unfathomable shadow 

** Mest, now, whispered Davy. ** This ix 
oar worst pint. Hold bard here while I try 
if tte got any varminta. If yoo bear a 
oricket you can pile on. lent stir till 
you re wanted 

The banter had stooped while speaking, 
end, to their astonishment, they saw that 
he was drawing on his boots. Had be tre. 
versed the caverns in bis bare feet! It 
ocertain!y looked eas if be bad, though their 
utmost power of copjectare could not 
reach « reason why. 

Indeed the whole mode of their escape 
was a deep mystery to them. It seemed as 
if am instinct must have guided the banter, 
and their admiration for him rose to ten- 
fold proportions as they thought over the 
strange circummance of their escape Had 
his feet replaced his eyes! ( ould be have, 
in some Dew power of the senses, heave felt 
bis way out! 

While such thoaghts were ccc: pying 


cave, where be bad | their minds, gladdened with the ass rance | 


| Oave, 


/ “Im for sanhght. 


of « release from their deadly peril, the 
scout bed gone forward and disappeared io 
the shadows that lay deep spon the wails 
of the succeeding chamber. 

For the next fifteen minutes all was still 
as death. His search was made with such 
caction that pot a soand arose to indicate 
that he was moving over an unknown rocky 
floor, on which « less «tperienced man 
would have stambied « dozen times. 

At the end of that interval a cheerful 
cbirp of a cricket came to their ears from 
the opposite side of the chamber. 

Instantly they obeyed the signal, with 
an eager re to break the long-enforced 
rest and silence, which had weig heevi 
ly upon therm 

** All clear bere,” said Davy, as they ap- 
proached where he stood, fully revealed, 
in the «tronger light that flowed tn through 
a wide passage. *‘* This waa, to my notion, 
the most dangerous pint. lHowsomever, 
weve got to pass another opening that’s 
kind of dark at the sides, and they monught 
have picked on that as their ambashment 
Its getting to be my notion, though, that 
they re afeard we're too strong for them. 
You see there's only abont four sound 
men left in their party, while we've gots 
dozen. 1 # pose, too, that they fancy we're 
caged for good. They played us a cute 
trick, but if anybodys sold it ain't D 
‘rockett and Company. We're three coon 
skins ahead of their rabbit hide. Ive a 
reckoning that they ve Leen to their front 
door and have seed the darks on guard, 
and that theyll be for gathering ap their 
traps and stepping out after sundown.” 

* You are very likely right,” said Gor 
don, “Bat we bad best reach daylight 
before we baild too high on oar chances.” 

“Leta go for it then. If we get 
throngh the pext room without bearing 
the whizz of a« ballet, we oan apap our 
fingers at them. Fact is, I don't value 
the whole party now the toss of a copper 
penny 

leading on cantionsly the next apart. 
ment was entered. It proved to be that 
in which Ned Gordon bad held hia confer 
ence with Henderson , the second chamber 
of the cave 

They passed it safely, and, with a few 
steps farther, emerged in the ante-cham- 
ber of that long and wonderfal range of 
cavernous apartments, in which they had 
met with soch surprises and passed so 
many perils. 

The light of day rashed in at the open 
vannage, dalled somewhat in its putrance, 
sat almost blinding tn ita radiance to their 
long anaccustomed eyes. 

All the joy of prisoners escaped from 
deadly durance was theirs, They langhed, 
shouted, shook banda, and gave a dozen 
exhibitions of reaction from their long 
nervous a#train, and of the excess of joy 
which had taken its place. All the ovol- 
ness of the old hunter was gone, and the 
gieefulness of children took its place, 

* You re kinder glad to git out, I reok-. 
on, said Crockett, who shared none of 
thin emotion. * Well, lada, | dont blame 
you It were a darned tipht ryneeze 
Here's the dog now, that bas stack to my 
legs like a leech, ans if the old hound were 
afeard. Hes jist as glad as any human of 
you ell.” 

“Yon are a man of your word, Davy, 
said Baldwin, * Bat I won't be settled in 
my mind Ull you tell ax bow you managed 
it If you bad Whirlwind» nore, and 
could amell your way out, you ovuldn't 
have come straighter.’ 

The others joined eagerly in thia re 
quest, anxious for an explanation of the | 
mystery that had so completely puzzled 
them 

** Well, boya,” said the hunter, with a 
good. hamored amile, as he leaned upon | 
hia rifle and looked inte the circle of eager 
faces‘ 1 reckoned as you'd have seen 
into it long ago. It's an old trick and a 
simple one, but it has sartainly tarned ont 
a good one. Maybe you disremembeor the 
cheking and dropping which you heerd | 
when we were away back yonder?” 

*T remember it well, said Kaldwin, 
** bat did not dream that you had anything 
to do with it. You oouldn't tell us then 
what it was. I suppose you are going to 
how 

* You see I never went ont for a shot 
without a rpare bullet, and an extra charge 
in my powder flask. When I were a litle 
coon of a boy, and went shooting arrows 
atthe birds, | always carried) two strings | 
tomy bow, Now ! knowed there was al- 
ways danger of our lights going back on 
na, so [T took care to have my second 
string” ad 

** What was it?" asked Gordon, locking 
keenly round for a solation to the mys 
tery } 

The henter smiled and stooped to the 
floor of the cave, from which he picked 
up & few small pel-bles that lay there 

* Toata the secret,” said he, displaying 
these stones, ** Lou see, boys, Im always 
sure Im right afore I go ahead’ 

Gordon gazed along the floor of the 
and the character of the secret at 
once flashed upon him 

“| eant see it.” said Reldwin, who 
proved more obtuse, ‘* What have those 
bita of pebbles to do with it?” 

* They served as our clue throngh this 
natural labyrinth,” said Gordon 

“TL dont qaite catch that last) word, 
Ned,” replied the hunter, ** but the fact is, 
when I went out the front-door jit afore 
we started, | filled both pockets with 
gravel, out of a little heap in the ran there. 
i kept dropping it as we went in, and 
when it was all gone I took the notion that 
we were about far enongh in. Now do you 
see bow I come #o straight out 

“Ven, till the lghta were gone,” said 
Haldwin, as the idea broke upon him 

You cant see even pebbles in the dark, 
ao it aint quite plain to me yet 

* A fellow can feel where he cant see, 
Kien. | took off my boots and went it 
parcfooted. It were rough work, bat my 
travelling agents is well fixea with hide, 
and 1 jist felt out the pebbles with toes and 
heels, ull | could see oar way oat with the 
bottom of my feet 

This brief explanation brought the whole 
mystery into a laminous light before their 
eyes. The hanter had re-discovered the 
secret of the labyrinth, and with some 
bandfuls of pet bles bad defeated the well- 
laid plans of bis enemies, making a path 
through their entire roate which bad led 
them cut of all the dangers of their daring 
es) | orauion 

their congratalations upon his #kill were 
profase, They seeme: distastefal to him, 
and be esceped from them, saying 
Whos with me? I 
want to see our guard and find if there's 
any fun stirring. 1 bet they didnt get oat 
that wey without a pane from a pitch- 
fork.” 

Wadirg into the stream, they were soon 
through the thicket and in (he open woods 
again. Bat no guard was in sight The 
biecks bad either deserted their post, or 
bad been led «@ in porsuit of the escaping 
outlaes 

After loooking round for a few minutes 
one of them wes seen meclining under the 
trees, & short distance cf, the sun beam. 
ing botly upon him, and be, potwithstand- 
ig Ubus, locked io the profoandest slam- 
ber. 


CHAPTER XXUL 


A (LOe8 CHAS. 


Bot we must retarn to the erciting chase 


in which we left the two boats 
upon the broed bosom of the Missinai 
Hob had sank beneath the derk surface 


of the waters, and Maggie, with « ory of | 


utter despair, flew to the side of the yacht, 
and would bave flang berself headlong irto 
the water bed she not been caught and re- 
strained by the arm of Uillespie. 

Powerfal man as be was it needed all his 
strength to hold the struggling 
was maddened with excitement an 
feeling. 

The yacht bad ewang round at the in- 
stant of Kob's fall, and was now heading 
ap stream, and gathering speed as the 
freab breeze filled ber close-drawn sail. 

They were rapidly leaving the spot where 
ber lover had disappeared, and with eyes 
distended with fear, and lips trembling 
with agony, she bung apon the arm of her 
captor, gazing across the widening stretch 
of water. 

For seconds that seemed hours he re- 
mained covered by the stream. Then his 
head emerged from the surface at some 
distance from the point at which he had 
fallen, and he strack ont Iuatily for the 
boat 

A momentary confosion in the Dart had 
wncceeded the stratagem of their foes. She 
was broaght round, however, and put 
under control of the helm, at the instant of 
Kol) s emergence from the #tream 

He had apparently swam ander the 
water, or bad been carried down by the 
corrent, and rose again at but a short dis 
tance from the Dart. 

Bat a few minutes were lost in reaching 
him and drawing him into the boat, but 
these few minutes had given the yacht a 
dangerous start. Hy the time the Dart 


intense 


could be laid upon her track she was more | 


than a hbondred yards distant, and rapidly 
catting through the yielding waters 

The Dart was quickly brought roand 
head to the wind, the sail close drawn, and 
she commenced to cut throngh the yielding 
waters on the return track, being heid to 
the wind till the leeward side seemed about 
to dip under the waves. 

With a flerce bound she went forward, 
planging as she met the waves rained by 
the freshening lreeze, and dashing the 
water from stem to stera with each succes 
sive plange. 

The yacht, with sailand jib tant as a 
dram, was dashing onward in advance, 
with a good start, and plonghing the car- 
rent at a speed that spoke well for her 
chances in the chase, 

The tack they were on was the long one, 
parsing close by the point made by the 
vend in the stream, and striking the wes 
tern shore « balf mile beyond this point. 

This stretch woald test the sailing ca 
pacities of the two vessels, and settle the 
question as to whether the Dart was a 
match for ber antagonist when sailing thus 
in the teeth of the wind. 

The heavier rig of the larger vessel gave 
her an advantage in the still breeze biow 
jog, and though the crew of the Dart 
made every effort, by wetting the sail, and 
by bugging the wind till the whole party 


| were furoed to seat themselves on thd wind 


ward guawale to keep her from going over, 
still it noon became evident that they were 
being distanced in the race. If the wind 
held as it was the fugitive wonld escape 
them. If it would only fall they miyht re- 


| trieve their lost ground, a light breeze 


being the best sailing wind of the Dart 

Cillesjne, having apparently disposed of 
his prisoner, came aft and stood looking 
back with a mocking swile at his disoom - 
fited parsnera. 

Kob's lips grew white with rage at this 
insolent bravado. He reached for his rifle, 
which lay in the bottom of the boat, say- 
ing excitecly to the steersman 

** Ease her up a bit. If I don't put abal 
let through that villain, it will be because 
luck belps the devil's sona.’ 

The boats bead fell off in obedience to | 
his desire, and she righted a little, present. | 
ing a steadier footing. 

Gillespie still stood at the stern of th« 


| 


yacht, now somebundred andtwenty yards | of us. 


distant, looking back and making derisive 
gestures 

Saddenly he was confronted by the form 
of the in jared lover 

With compressed lips Kob bad aprang to 
hie feet, and in an instant the rifle was at 
bis shoulder and hiv floger on the trigger. 
It was alniost a hopeless effort, at that div 
tance, and with his unsteady footing, to 
hope to punish the insolence of bis foe by 
a auocessfal shot. 

All bis hope lay in that quickness of aim 
for whics the hunters of the West are 
noted. 

An instant lost io aiming would inevita 
bly send his bollet wide of the mark. 
Kvb Gordon '# nerves were now of iron 


| his eye as true and quick as the glance of 


the faloon. 

The mtle bad bat touched his shonider 
when sure and deadly aim was taken, and 
his flnger pressed the trigger. 

Ther would the insnltung villain, who 
bad turned aside at that instant and failed 
to perceive his peril, bave paid for hia 
crime and his temerity with bis life, but for 
an unforeseen accident. 

The rifle was flint-lock, still used at that 
period by many of the western hunters, 
and some drops of the dashing water had 
penetrated the pan, wetting the powder 

Instead of the expected discharge, there 
was but a spark, as the flint strock useless 
ly on the steel of the lock. With a fierce 
exclamation Kolb dashed the wet powder 
from the pan, and replaced it from bu 


Bat be was too late. Cilleepie had seen 
the peril in which he stood, and hastily 
stepped down from his conspicnons pos 
tion, remembering vividly as be did the 
aperring marksmanship of bis antagonist 
at the shooting match. 

Rob flang the nile down with a bitter 
impulse of anger, reseating himself upor 
the gunwale of the boat. 

Her head was again brought to the wind 
and the chase recommenced. Bat the tem 
porery diversion bad still farther increased 
the distance between the two boats, and at 
their separate rates of speed, there seewed 
litde hope of snocessfal purenit. 


The great river was not at that date | 


plowed up as it ia now by wyriad craft 
of all kinds and dimensions, ihe steam- 
boat was just becoming familar to the+e 
waters, anu the veasels that glided bet ween 
its wooded banks were not usually re 
markable for speed. The slow-floating 
flat boat was, as yet, the type of western 
navigation. 

This chase then proceeded without the 
cbance arising of the parsuers calling any 
other vessel Ww their assistance, and the 
shores in sight presented no trace of hu- 
man babitation 


There might be a chance by signalling | 


for aid when near Brownstown, of having 
the fugitive intercepted. Bat the great ma. 
jority of the inhabitants of that classic 
wweality were of a hind that would rather 
aid than binder the crew of the yacht in 
their villainovas purpose. 
Besides, night was rapidly approaching, 
| and would be upon them in baif an boar. 
Tee afternoon had been consumed in the 


. one by one, rose before him. 


ri, who | 


Bat | 


| incidents we have narrated, and the ean | 
| was pow but little above the western hori- 


| zon. 
Hope almost died out in the heert of the 
lover as these discouraging indications, 

To see ber 
he loved torn from him by a villain, borne 
away before his very eyes, while, slow!y bat 
| surely, his enemy distanced him in the par- 
| suit, was a sad end to the bopes of the ar- 
| dent lover. His beart beat with agonized 
| excitement as he satin mingled rage and 
| grief, looking sadly at the swift veasel that 
was bearing off ber he loved in his de 


spite. 
| ** Could nothing else be done? Was there 
| mo expedient not yet tried ?” he asked des- 
pairingly. 

The boatman shook bis) head, and sat 
| unmoved. with his eye on’ the chase, his 
| hand on the helm. 

* There « a ghost of a chance,” he said, 
speaking deliberately, and slowly chewing 
his quid, as the yacht, approaching teo near 
the western shore, fell off on the other 
tack, and began to plow the water in a 
stretch almost directly across the river. 

** What ia that?" asked Rob, eagerly. 

“Can't you see!” aid Tom. “Its as 
plain as the nose on your face.” 

Rob locked critically forward, and at a 
glance their meaning dawned upon him. 

Though the yacht had proved the faster 
eailer, the Dart had surpassed her in an- 
other qnality, that of sailing close to the 
wind, and it waa yet doubtful if the latter 
quality would not overbalance the former. 

Its resnlt was that when the yacht was 
forced to tack from her clore approach to 
the western bank, the Dart had gained a 
position considerably distant from this 
bank, and was sailing in a course that 
wonld take ber across that pow parsued by 
the yacht. 

This had been the object of the boatman, 
and the question was now narrowed to that 
of which would reach this critical point 
firat. 

Kapidly they approached, and so equally 
were the chances divided that it was im- 
possible to decide where the advantage lay. 

Tom crept up in the bow of the Dart, 
grasping a long boat-hook with which he 

| hoped to clasp the two boats should they 
| approach snfiiciently close. As for the 
| orew of the yacht, they were invisible. Hor 
| balwarks were high enough to conceal their 
furms if prostrate upon the deck. 
In fact, as the boats approached, the 
could be seen lifted janst safficiently for 
| their eyes to glance over the top of the 
| bulwark. They evidently had a wholesome 
| dread of Rob Gordon's ready rifle. 

But a few moments elapsed ere they 
| were in close propingnity, but these were 

moments of intense ercitement to Kob 
(iordon, who sat ina cronching attitade, 
like a tiger ready fortheleap. If he should 
reach the deck of the yacht again, be would 
not be #o easily disposed of. It would be 
a stroggie of life and death between him- 
self and his foe. 

He had never once thonght of his drip- 


ping condition, never felt « shiver of oold | 


as the wind roshed through bia wet clothes, 
Still less did he now. ‘Though he had 
been encased in toe, his intensely-¢xcited 
mind would have driven cff all conscions- 
ness of hia body. 

The waters beaped in eddying pools 
around their prows as they seemed abont 
to meet in mid career. Tom stood ready | 
with bis boat-hook as they came almost to- | 
gether 

Hat at this critical instant an extra foros 
was spplied to the helm of the yacht. She 
slightly chapyed her course, hugging the | 
wind more closely, and she leaped past the | 
Dart, careening till the water dashed her 
deck, and till ber crew wore plainly reveal- 
ed, bringing their weight upon the wea- 
ther bul warks. 

Tom ftlang ont his boat-hook, bnt be 
conld as easily have stopped the wind. It 
caught near the stern of the yacht, and | 
was polled ont of his hands as though no 


} 


| one had beld it, nearly dragging him over- 


board by ite sudden jerk. 

*' Jast the dodge I reckoned they were 
up to,” said the helmaman. ‘A mighty | 
ciose sbave, but they had an inch the best | 
No matter, well try them again | 

on the next tack and seo if we can't head 
them off. We can make three hundred 
yards yet before we need to go about.” 
Bat Rob Gordon was past enconrage- 
ment. He had felt a strong hope of suc- 
| cess in this last endeavor, and the disap- 
pointment was a bitter one to him. He | 
now, too, began to feel the cooling «ffect | 
of the wind upon bis wet clothes, and his 
| wental depression was equalled by the 
physical distress that now affected bim. 

His hopelessness was well-foanded. The 
yacht passed them at a greater interval 
than before. It was now almost dark, aud 
the long stretch she was now on would 
carry her into the darkness, and mach aid | 
her ¢ ffurts to escape pursuit 

**Toere's no ase, said the boatman, 
disoonsolately. ‘* We'll have to give it ap 
It ain't in the Dart to overhaul ber on this 
wind.” 

** I fear not,” said Rob, gloomily | 

** But if we can't catch them by water | 
wecan follow them by land,” said Tom. | 
‘A party of old banters and water dogs 
like us ain't a-going to be sold out by sich | 
a set of gal stealers as this.” 

*“Andif you kept them in sight from 
the shore, how are yon going to reach them 
on the water’ asked the boatman. ‘If 
you ve got a plan of operations let's hear | 
it. P 

“It's my notion,” answered Tom, * that 
the boat yander don't belong to that feller 
alone, nor that it wasn't waiting where we 
seen it jest to take him off. 1] reckon as 
something else were im the wind. It's like- 
ly that the gang that this feller belongs to 
owns the boat 

**And what then?” asked Rob, lifting 
bis head with renewed interest. 

** Only that it's my notion that the boat 
was wailing there to take them off, if they 
got into any trouble.’ 

**And yoo think it will return to the 
same apcboripg greund ?” 

** Thats jest what I do.” 

** There way be something in this,” said 
Rob, thonghbtfally. 

**You bet there is,” said the boatman. 
‘Its the only open chance I see, and 
we're not straight men if we let it go by.” 

**How shall we manage then? asked 
Rob, too nervous to be able to plan any- 
thing himself. 

** We will land at the town and dry you 
in the first place. You waut a good 
roasting before you will be worth shucks 
again. Then I'll take the Dart, with one 


ortwo more, and creep op the shore to | 


the pint you speak of. The rest of you 
oan go by land. If the yacht's there, I'll 
| take you off, and well try to creep on her 
unbeknowns. ” 
**And how will we know what's found 
| oat?” asked Tom, 
** There's a landing by a big beech tree 
a trifle this side of the spot,” said the 
boatman. ‘*' A whippoorwilis call will be 
the signal. If either party finds them it 
can give the call, and we'll come down on 
| them like vengeance.” 
| The landing was speedily made at the 
| village, and the whole party 
| ashore to refresh themselves prepare 
for their expedition. 
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About ten o'clock the moon rose, half- 
veiled by driving clouds, but throwing « 
dim lustre over the broad surface of the 
river, and penetrating in stray lines of 
silver its forest shores. 

A short time more and they were fair! 
on the way, the Dart creeping 
shore—the wind having now greatly su 


sided —and the land party ae boidly 
through the wood toward their objective 
point. 

Te be continued in our nest, Commenced in No. #3.) 
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—_——_—_—_ 


THE CENTENNIAL BUILDING. 


Washington ( orrespondence of the Springfield Ke 
publican. | 


It is proposed to erect a building cover- 
ing thirty acres, and yet so devised that 
more than balf of it ia visible from the 
centre at once—an ¢flect made evident to 
the eye by a pink and white cambric map 
wherein the lobster-like pink projections 
represent the visible area. Outside this 
vast building is a great parallelogram ; in- 
side it is broken up into innumerable 
arches joining on every band in immense 
pillara sixty feet square, and such is the 
arrangement of the roof, in small domes, 
that each of these pillars enclose an o 
space reaching up to the sky itself, bright 
with grass and flowers and musical foun- 
tains. Yet the area is so immense that 
these enclosed courts appear only like or- 
dinary pillars. The general plan is of 
aisles radiating from an elliptical centre, 
crossed by other aisles encircling this same 
centre, 

The outside of the whole building mea- 

jaures 1,570) feet, the open space inside 
1,776 feet. Oatside, there are domes and 
cupolas, projections and embrasares, and, 
| crowning all, a dome of such singular oon- 
straction that you forget it is 4) feet 
high, and notice only that, instead of fol- 
lowing the ordinary plan of domes and 
settling down upon the building with an 
immense base tou sngestive of solidity to 
| bint of grace, this one is contracted at the 
| bottom, a sort of an irregularly-sbaped oo- 
tagonal globe resting upon one of its sides 
and su,ported by pillars which seem to 
bind it to the building beneath. You think 
of a solidified balloon, and then you think 
| it is much prettier than that would be. 
| You are thankful for the variety, at least ; 
| you are speedily in love with this varia- 
| tiop, and you are amazed to be told that 
the Capitol dome might mount upon itself 
and still peer upward unavailingly to the 
crown of this aspiring sammit. 

You may easily exhaust one after another 
the whole round of favorable adjectives in 
describing this building, and find the last 
circumscribed and ansatisfactory. It isa 

| trinmphant combination of magnificence 
and practicality as unexpected as it is 
satisfactory. ‘The wonder of it lies in the 
fact that it is a temporary building; that 
| an architectural pile which is the growth of 
ages pastor the pet of fature centuries 
| should be ail that art and money can com- 
bine to make it is no great marvel. That 
this stracture neither equals nor resembles 


| the world-famous and tume-defying arcbi- 


tectural standards is an evidence of its fit- 
ness to its purpose; moreover, it is Ame- 
rican sense, and it deserves the commen- 
dation of the people of Amertca. Dr, Wil- 
liam Carpenter has somewhere called 
common sense the resultant of the whole 
previons action of our minds. Perha 
this building might be called solidified 
American common sense—the resultant of 
all the variety of inside force and outside 
circamstance that for a hundred years bas 
moulded our country into what it is. 


- —- 


THE MURDERERS OF LONDON. 


The following singular letter, signed ‘‘ A 
Retired Murderer,” was forwarded to the 
editor of the Pall Mall Gazette: ‘ You 
were good enough on a former occasion to 
permit me through your colamns to pro- 
test against a practice indulged in by 
young and inexperienced murderers of hack- 
ing and wautilating the remains of their 
victims, and thus natorally exciting in the 
breasts of the pnblic a disgust not gene- 
rally awakened by a simple assassination 
artistically effected without'undue violence, 
and with a proper regard for the feelings 
of the survivors. I venture, therefore, on 
behalf of a growing and important class— 
—the murderers of London, in whose re- 
putation I eball ever feel the deepest inte- 
rest, having spent some of the happiest 
days of wy life in their society—to t 


| again on your kindness, while I beg the 


public to believe they have no hand what- 
ever in & practice which, it appears, from 
certain remarks made by l)r. Lankester at 
an inquest held by him on Monday, pre- 
vails iu the neighborhood of the Regent's 


| cansl, of taking out of that convenient re- 
| Ceptacle the bodies of murdered persona or 


suicides, robbing them, and depositing 
them again in the water. A more con- 
temptible form of crime cannot be con- 
ceived than the system referred to; and I 
would implore the pablic to believe that 
no marderer worthy of the name would so 


| far dewean himself as to rob the remains 


of one in whose removal to a better world 
he had borne a part. So far from the Lon- 
don wurderers, as a rule, approving this 
practice, they would, I feel assured, will- 
ingly lend the police (whom they admire, 
and for whom, indeed, they are beginning 
to feel a sincere affection) every assistance 
in bringing to justice the low scoundrels 
who thus disgrace the criminal classes. I 
need only point to the neat and peacefal 
manner iu which babies are now dispatched, 
and their | odies (packed in lime) deposited 
under the very noses of the police, to prove 
that murderers not only know bow to 
perform disagreeable duties in an orderly 
fashion, but that there isan openness in 
their proceedings that speaks volumes for 
their nature.” 


—_—_—_—_— — 


Epwix Boorm has filed, in the United 
States District Court, bis volantary peti- 
tion in bankruptey. The following are 


| smong Mr. Booth's heaviest creditors: Es- 


tate of Oakes Ames, #100 000; R.A. Robert- 
son, ¥3:) 800; Second National Bank of New 
York, $3,000; Mary Francis Booth, #3 500; 
Clark Bell, #10 000; Security Bank of New 
York, #2 900; J. M. McGonegal, #251 30; 
| Ricbard A. Robertson, $21,155 12. The 
foregoing creditors are secured, with the 
exception of the estate of Oakes Ames. 
** Liabilities on bills on discount, which 
|onght to be paid by the acceptors,” 
| $67. 514; notes to the amount of #33 000, 
| which were notes of K. A. Robertson, dis- 
| counted for Mr. Booth by the Manafacta- 
| vers’ and Merchants’ Bank of this city; 
accommodation notes held by the Second 
National Bank of this city. #30 000. These 
| notes were loaned by Mr. Robertson to 
} mph ape —_— — discounted for bim. 
| In his schedule of personal e Mr. 
| Booth says that be bas coheed neshs 
| or furnitare ; that he estimates the jewel- 
| lery worn on his person at $290; that the 
| value of his books and pictares is about 
| #2 300, and that be has other perscnal pro- 
| perty to the value of about $:), 450. 
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PALE SYLVIA. 


BY KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD. 


She Was not pale Sylvia when this story 
of hers begins. She had a color that would 
have been at once the delight and the de- 


speir of a painter. 
a painter every inch, 


Ray Croydon, who was 
if an unsnccessfal 


one, need to say that her cheek was like 
nothing but a velvet rose-leaf against the 


light ; 


and, making allowance for a lover's 


exaggeration, his simile was not far out of 


the way. 

For Ray was her lover; 
betrothed, for, though Sylvia consented, 
ber father refased, and Sylvia would not 
disobey him even for Ray's sake. ‘I can- 
not bird myself to marry you against my 
father's will,” she said. ‘I can only pro- 
mise never to marry avy other, and, if you 
care enough for me to wait, you mast be 
content with that.” 

Ray did care, quite enough, and was 
content—perforce. 


It was pot that Colonel Darchester dis. | 


liked Kay; on the contrary, the young 
fellow was a favorite with him. If only he 
had been Fortune's favorite, too! For the 
colonel, bimself a poor man, would not 


give to another yet poorer his only child, | 


the very apple of his eye. Bat, if a pra- 


dent father, he was a kind one, too, and | fol calm. 


set bis requirements at the very lowest 
mark consistent with any degree of worldly 
wisdom. ‘“* Let Ray show me that he is 
sure of bread-and-cheese, and I will pro- 
vide the wedding-cake,” be said, pinching 
Sylvia's check, the rose-leaf obeck, as 
lovely in his eyes as in those of her lover 
himself. 

If one could but draw on the bank of 
ambition, and parcel out colored canvas 
into so many yards of bank-notes, it would 
pot bave been long to wait. Ray painted 
and dreamed of great things in J futare, 
and forgot how, meanwhile, the present 
was slipping away, day by day, till all at 
onoe he betbought himeelf that a year had 
passed since Colonel Darchester's oltima- 
tam had been spoken. A whole year! And 
what had he to show for it that would 
bring Sylvia any the nearer? ‘The convio- 
tion suddenly strack cold to his beart that 
he should never win her thus. ‘‘ The 
choice is between Sylvia and fame,” he 
said to himself—it is so natural for every 
young aspirant to believe that fame is his 
for the choosing! The brush dropped 
from his fingers, he bent his face in his 
bands, and kept it hidden there for many 
moments. When he raised it again it was 
very pale, and almost stern; yet it was 
kindled by some steady, inner light. ‘1 
choose Sylvia!” he said. He pushed his 
pelette aside, and, with one brief, reluc- 
tant glance at the anfinisbed canvas, turned 
it to the wall. Then be left the stadio, and 
went straight to a merchant, an old friend 
of his father's. 

** You offered me a place in (hina the 
other day,” be eaid abruptly ; ** if you will 
give it to me now, I will take it.’ 

So the thing was done. Colonel Darches- 
ter, on learning it, applauded the young 
man’s resolation, ‘* China is a long look 
abead ; but, at the worst, it is nearer than 
the studio—no offence to you, Ray,” he 
said, with a smile. 

And Sylvia? Ab, to Sylvia it seemed in- 
deed a long, long outlook. In apite of all 
that hung on the journey, she could almost 
have wished that Ray had remained in the 
stadio, where he would not, at least, have 
been lost to sight and hearing; the pre- 
sent might be wasted time, perhaps, but it 
was very sweet to her, and she had more 
faith than Ray in the fature’s chances. 
Bat, of all this, she breathed not a word to 
him; and when, holding her hands, and 
searching her face for some comfort, he 
said, ‘* Sylvia, I shall come back to claim 
you in a year or two—yonu will wait for me 
till then ?” it was with a smile that she an- 
swered— 

** Come back in one year or twenty, Ray, 
you will find me as you left me. I will 
never be the wife of any other.” 

And, with that, the last -bye was 
seid, and Ray Croydon sailed in search of 
the fortune he fancied was waiting for him 
on the other side of the world. And, on 
this side, everything went on the same. 

tay was gone, to be sure; bat did the san 
rise and set any the leas for that? did the 
butcher and the baker forget to come, or 
people cease to eat and drink, because an 
unsuccessfal artist had turned bis canvases 
to the wall, and, for love's sake, abandoned 
all he loved? No, nobody fasted for Ray, 
nobody, perhaps, after a little, remember- 
ed even that there was a Ray to fast for— 
nobody but Sylvia. 

As for Colonel Darchester, be assuredly 
did not fast. He was sorry for the young 
man; bat, to tell the truth, he was not 
sorry to bave him gone. He had listened 
with a quiet smile, half-pitying, half. 
amused, to Ray's talk of ‘‘ a year or two ;’ 
for, being considerably older, and a good 
deal wiser, he realized better all that a 
China-made fortune meant. “It will 
give Sylvia a chance,” he said to himself. 
** Long before Ray finds his apple ripe for 
picking, they will both have forgotten this 


not quite ber 


| all alone. 





her heart that her silence had not meant 
The pressure of Sylvia's 


ind: ference ? 
fingers recalled him from his revery ; 
hesitatingly, 
news. 

It wea not such as would admit of much 
preparation ; simply that Ray (roydon was 
gone—why, or where, no one knew or could 
discover ; there was the bare fact, and no- 

| thing beyond. 

Sylvia heard it with a calmness that, 
but a little before, would have satisfied 
her father; bat now an anxiety had arisen 
in bie mind which would have its way. 
By and by he returned to the subject. 

* Sylvia,” he said, abruptly, ** it is more 
than two years since—sinoe all that bap- 


Sylvia bowed her head, but made no 
other answer. 

“Two years is a long time,” continued 
her father, *‘ especially at your age. My 
child, I cannot be with you always. If I 
could know that there was some one to 
take my place when I am gone.” Still 
| Sylvia did not speak, and he resumed : 
**You know whom I mean. Sylvia, you 
know that John Hastings wants you for 
his wife, and that I would gladly give you 
to him; for, apart from his fortane and 
P mnition, he is all that I could desire for 
| your hasband.” 

**Do not ask me, father!” cried Sylvia, 
breaking, in a moment, from that deceit. 
“If Ray Croydon is dead, I 
shall never have any hasband in this 
world!" 

** And—if he is false?” said ber father. 

Sylvia did not answer for an instant. 

“Then I shall never have one—any- 
where,” she said at length, slowly, and | 
there was something in her face that 
silenced the words ber father had been 
about to speak. 

There was a prophecy, it seemed, in 
Colonel Darchester's 5; . It was not 
= long after this he fell ill, and, 

from worse to worse, soon both 
Enos that in a little while Sylvia would be 
all alone—that he would never rise from 
his sick-bed again. It was almost like her 
own death sentence, for these two had 
ever had such a love for each other as 
nothing could come between. Now that 
their hours ther were numbered, she 
would not resign one of them, night and 
day tending him with that quieting calm 
which a breaking heart knows how to 
connterfeit for love's sake. Bat one mid- 
night, when be seemed sleeping, and there 
was nothing but the feeble glimmer of the 
watch lamp to see the silent tears kept 
back from the daylight, lest they should 
trouble him, she saw fis eyes open and fix 
on ber face. 

“Don't ory like that, obild,” he said, 
feebly ; ‘‘ you make it harder for me—re- 
membering the harm I have done you. 

Sylvia looked at him anxiously, fearing 
lest his mind was beginning to wander. 

** No,” he said, anawering her look. ‘‘ It 
is on my conscience—Sylvia, Ray never 
wrote to you, becanseI made him promise—" 

**Pather!” oried Sylvia, springing up 
with a sudden, sharp weil as of intolerable 

in; then, seeing her agitation reflected 
in the sick man’s face, she forced herself 
into quiet, and, sitting down by him, took 
his hand and laid it against her cheek with 
a fond, soothing gesture. He gave an 
uneasy sigh, and resamed, after a little : 

“I pat him on his honor to hold no 
communication with you until he conld 


ditions, You were sacha child—I thonght 
you would forget him and do better. I 
wanted you to have your chanoe, Sylvia,” 
he added, almost pleadingly. 

** Poor father! you did it for the best,” 
said Sylvia, softly stroking the wasted hand 
in bers, 

- God knows !—but it was ill done, Syl- 
via,” and he sighed agsin, restlessly. 

Ill done, traly! Syivia's heart could not 
but echo it when, a little later, Colonel 
Darchester lay in his grave, and she was 
Her father was gone, and Ray 
was gone, whom he might have left a 
strong stay for her desolation, bat whom 
he had himself taken from her. Yet, Syl- 
via cast no reproach on his memory, not 
even in that trying bour when she took, 
from the place he had indicated, the little 
bandle of letters, with their "unbroken 
seals, just as she had given them to him. 
She opened one of them, bat as her eye by 
chance fell on the words, ‘I will wait for 
you, Ray, all my life if need be,” she 
closed it again hastily; she could not bear 
to recall all that might bave been hers, 
and never could be now ; she thonght, with 
a sudden, passionate yearning for death, 
that she was barely twenty, and that that 
lifetime's waiting might be a very long 
one; she looked shudderingly along the 
whole blank stretch of years, with no love 
to shorten them. 

Bat there was a latent strength in Syl- 





childish nonsense.” To be sure, the colonel | 


did not know of Sylvia's parting pledge ; 
but, had he known, it is to be feared he 
would not have made much account of 
it. He bad faith enongh in Sylvia, but not 
in ber age. How was vighteen to know its 
own heart ? 

Ove makes allowances for friends in an- 
other hemisphere ; bat, still, one does ex- 
pect to hear from tbem finally. Bat, from 
the time when Ray ('roydon said his good- 
bye to her, Sylvia never had a word from 
him—never one word, although she beard 
casually, from other sources, that be bad 
arrived safely, and entered on the post as- 
signed bim. That was all; little enough— 
yet, but for that, be might have been jost, 
dead, for anytbing Sylvia knew. It was 
all; bnt, coupled with bis silence, it was 
more than enough. Yet, whatever of won- 
der, of doubt or pain, might have been in 
Sylvia's heart, she breathed it to no mortal 
ear. Only, after awhile, she 
write those poor little letters where so 
mach love and trust had been wasted, and 
silently baniebed al! token of him from the 
daily hfe. It was no part of ber father's 
purpose to recall him, so Kay's name was 
never spoken, now, between those two, to 
whom it had been as familiar as each 
otber s. 

Bat one day Colonel Darchester came 
home with a preoccupied, troubled air. 
His eyes followed Sylvia with a wistfal 
glance, that shunned while seeking bers. 
She looked up, and, mecting her father's 
gaze, came and stood beside him, laying 
her band on bis shoulder— 

** You have something to tell me of Ray 
Croydon, father,” she said, in a low voice. 

How had she read his secret, he won- 
dered, as he looked up fondly in the face 
bending over him —such a transparent face 
as it looked in the flickering firelight! 
Why bad he never seen the change before? 
A sudden pang of dread changed the cur- 
reat of bis thoughts. Was this his biushb- | 
rose—as that uppractical young artist bad 
called her in the foolish, by- time? 
Ab, bat was it wholly Could it 
be that all this while 5 


via's softness that forbade her to lie down 
and die. The first intolerable anguish 
over, she took up her cross again, and 
faced the weary road, neither with defiance 
nor despair, bat with that quiet patience 
which grows with the burden. 


in this new fear, he told his 


, Comment than that of an indifferent ao- 


| could not understand the change, bat she 


| that these two had once parted with aching | birth 


| sweet,” 
show himself preparcd to meet my con- | 


air, Bat there was a form beside her 

Ray's form, bie face, bis very «elf, undis- 
Pulsed to her by the changes of four years. 
It was suddenly as if sbe had only waited 
for this moment through all that time ; 
she never doubted nor questioned; she 
only laid both her hands in hia, aud, look. 
ing op in hia eyes, spoke the ove word — 

‘Ray. 

Hat, after the first moment, a kind of 
coustraint seemed to fell on both. Sylvia 
recognized that the Ray whe had come 
back was not qaite the same Ray who had 
gone away. There was a certain hardness | 
about him, a reserve most anlike his for- 
mer self. The old Ray would have poured 
ont questions and explanations in a breath ; 
this one neither asked nor offered any. He 
told her, indeed, regarding bis mysterious 
disappearance, that be bad been carried off 
by a vessel lying on the coest, but nothing 
beyond, not a word of his life in all that 
time since then. Nor did he seem carious 
about the details of Sylvia's life; be lis 
tened, but asked no questions ; he heard of 
Colonel Darchester's death without other 


quaintapce. Was it any secret resent- 
ment? Wan it the insensible 

ment which separation too often seta 
tween even the fondest hearta? Sylvia 


felt it all the same, and showed its reaction 
in her own manner. No one would have 
taken them for other than the most ande- 
moostrative pair of friends, or dreamed 


hearts. 

That was what the old, passionate ro- 
mance had subsided into-—a quiet, com- 
monplace sort of friendship, that might 
seemingly have been broken off at any mo- 
ment without pain to either. They saw 
each other constantly, but never a word of 
love was spoken en them, and atill 
Ray continued ually silent abont the 
past and futare. Sylvia knew that he had 
other society than bers; she bad beard es- 
pecially of a certain Helena Rivers, who 
had been a fellow-passenger on his return- 
voyage, but she had not heard it from him ; 
it was only by the merest chance that Miss 
Rivera's name came to be mentioned be- 
tween them. 

Sylvia had jast opened a book she had 
brought home, and tarning to look at the 
frontispiece, gave a little exclamation 

** Why, that is like—" 

** Well,” said Ray, as she stopped, *‘ like 
whom ?” 

** Like Mias Rivers, I think,” said Syl- 
via, banding him the book. * Is it not?” 

Ray jast glanced at it. 

** Vos, there is a resemblance,” he said ; 
then, after a moment, *‘ you know Miss 
Rivera, then, Sylvia?” 

** I have seen her once or twice, when I 
was giving Annie Heaton her music-les-. 
son,” answered Sylvia. ‘She is related 
to the family, I believe.” 

“Ab!” Kay pashed the book aside, 
then, with a kind of recklessness, ‘Syl. 
via,” said he, ‘“‘sappose a ne'er.do-well, 
who has made a failare of life generally, 
found a marriage with such a girl as that 
on the carda, would you advise him to try 
his chance?” 

Sylvia did not reply for a moment, con- 
acious of the eyes fixed on her; then, 
opening the book again, she said, with a 
smile ; 

” Why not? she is very pretty and very 


** Very pretty and vory sweet,” repeated 
Ray, in the sawe bhalf-mocking tone. 
“Two excellent reasons; but there is a 
third, that she is also very rich—you may 
nothing about that ?” | 

**Not to you, Ray,” answered Sylvia, | 
quietly, looking up in bis face. 

There came a sudden lixht into Ray's | 








me? You mast know that the only face | 


ever wanted for inspiration is the face | 
jing to make money, and the women all 


quick, incredalons glance. 


her hands, and looking down at her with 
the same tender, eager eyes that bad 
searched hers at their lon 





Withal, it was, doubtless, well for ber 
that other cares came te oocapy her. Colo- 
nel Darchest ceased with his 
death, and be coal leave bis danghter little 
besides the tiny house, with its strip of 





| garden that had been his special care. Syl- 


via could not live on roses and dew; she 
must bestir herself to satisfy the unsym- 
pathetic body, which will not resign one of | 
ite prosaic wants, however the soal may 
hanger and faint. Fortanately, in her 
case, the wants were of the simplest, and 
provided for without mach difficnity. 

So two more years slipped by. Sylvia 
was twenty-two, a girl still, yet as far re- | 
moved from all girlish things as if a score 
bad been added to her age. Not that abe 
bad grown old, for, if the bloom of girl- 
hood was gone, its freshness and softness 
remained. And, indeed, the bad gained 
more than she bad lost, for the lovely soul 
revealed itself more clearly through the 
transparent covering, and replaced pretti- 
ness with beauty. No, she bad not grown 
old, but she had grown estravged; in the 
world, but not of it, she lived in a wonder- 
fal land ali ber own, not quite past nor 
future, but the might-bave-been transform- 
ed into an unreal yet most real present. 

In all this time, no tidings of Ray. Dead 
or alive, he had passed atterly ont of the 
world that bad known him. The pictares 
he bad tarned to the wall with scch reiuct 
ant haste gathered dost undistarbed, and 
the colors faded gradually out of the can- | 
vas, just as his image faded out of the 
memory of all—save one. That one forgot | 
neither the artist nor his creations. It was | 
so she loved best to think of him, only 
successfal, famous, crowned with the 
laurels she fondly believed bis right. She 
could never pass the place where be had | 
worked without a moment's pause and a— 
wistfal glance upward, as if she might still 
see bis face at the window, or bis shadow | 
thrown across the lighted curtain. And 
standing so once, as if her yearnings bad 
had power to bring up a ghost out of the | 
long-baried past, she heard « voice speak | 
her nsme—** Sylvia ! @ 


with dropped eyes for an instant, not to 
lose the sweet cheat; then turned slowly, 


Yea, I su ao; bat 
Ea nope it in | halt expecting to see nothing but empty |I saw Coesiien Guan, allt bare cae | 


**Ob, Ray, ia ittrne?” 
to fail for very happiness ; 
heard the passionate words be poured into 
her ears. 
ing ber hands, and laughing that sho might 
not cry, ‘‘ yes, we will open our studio 
now! Oh, 
have each other ; 


for-nothing withont « penny? 
bim, and work for him, Sylvia?” said Kay. 

** Would |?" said Sylvia, and voice and and the 
eyes anpplied any want of words. 


an exoltant ring in his tone; 

| du nothing barder than look at me and talk 
to me! 
via, but not of my fortane. 
beginning of luck for me. 
* Monte Cristo,’ ” 
perheps in bis turn to cover some emotion, 
‘bat still I have heaped nop treasares 
enough in my wanderings, to make fatare 
work purely » labor of love.” 


ly out of its nataral bent is very apt to get 
o4r warped. In those years when 


tesk, withoat one word to encourage me, | 
kept brooding over all I had yiven up; 
and when the prospect looked j ast as dark, 
montd after month, I said to myself, with 
a despairing sort of pride, that, if it were 
to my life's end, I would never see Syivia 
agaio till I could satisfy her prudence 


ment, forgot everything, with your bands 
| in mine. 
Ray's voice! Sylvia stood motionless constrained 


eyes, under which Sylvia's sank, and it | 
was so like the old time, Bat he did not 
speak, and, afier a panse, she 
again, with a kind of tiwidity: 

** But, Ray, why shonld you talk about | 
making a failure of life? You are only 
twenty-six ; is that too late to begin over 
again, and do all you once dreamed of 
doing—if you still care for art ’" 

“Art!” repeated Kay. ‘I tarned my 
back on art years ago for the sake of for- 
tane, who, in reward, tarned her back 
on me,” he added, with a hard laugh. 

“Bat is it too late?” urged Sylvia. | 
“Try once more, and win them both. | 
Open your stadio again, and set to work — 
with Mias Rivers's face for inspiration, if | 
you like,” she added, with a smile, 

** Admirable advice!" said Ray. mock- 
ingly. ‘‘Shall we set the wedding-bells 
ringing? Sylvia"—he broke off suddenly 
—** why do you say such a thing as that to 


began | 


I am looking at now! 


‘“*My pale face?” said Sylvia, with a 


‘Your pale face!" echoed Kay, taking 


-ago parting. 


‘*My darling! my beautifal white rose, | prove one. 
more beantifal even than the blusi-rose| S@ Charies V. of Spain, said ‘If I 
I left! Sweetest cheek that has grown knew every language I would speak 


pale with watching for me—yea, for me 
tell me so—tell me so, Sylvia!” 

‘In it true?” waa all Sylvia could aay, 
Her senses scomed 
she hardly 


“Ob,” she said, at last, clasp 


we shall make our way-——we 
we can work!" 

** And woald you really come to a good 
come two 


‘cried Ray, with 
“yous, bat to 


* And you shall come! 


I told you of my misfortane, Syl- 
That was the 
I am not a 
he went on, 


** Bat, Kay,” said Sylvia, amezed, ‘‘ why 


was plodding through an uncongenis! 


Well, I came home, and, for the first mo- 


Bat then your manner grew so 
, #0 cold — 

** Because of yours.” 
** Was it that? 





| ‘There are & (1) 000 families in the United 


| excited tone, ‘I 


| vided, 


| by his clothing in a shaft revolving 300 


‘that man against whom the world ex 


aud on whose character all attempt to fix a 


Spanish to God, Ltalan to wife or sweet 
heart, French to my friend, Eoglish to my 


sold on the principle of 
has soed one of his bald-headed cnstomwers, 


jostingly, consent of ber parents; ¢ 
first offence, 
the third, imprisonment during the pleas 
are of the court, 


West l’vint, N. ¥ 
whom he was getting tired, and being an- 
willing to kill bim, concluded to take him 
acroms the river, ten miles back in the 


ing for some sign from you. Hat to-night 
you bronght back the old time so com 
pletely, it was too mach for me.’ 

** Toank Heaven!" said Sylvia, softly 

Ro the wrong was righted, and love and 
faith hed their reward even in this world 
which chances, perhaps, leas rarely than 
some woald have as believe. The studio 
was re-opened, not with Miss Rivers’: 
dark eyes for inxpiration though, bat a 
lovely pale face, which, as Kay's pictures 
are now knuwn, Fortane having lavished 
her smiles on bim as soon as he was in no 
more need of them, may often be traced 
on the canvas of the artist, who is as un. 
consciously apt as moat other artists to 
make « model of the face be loves best. 
Appleton's Journal 
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&@ Cure for a felon- in eecteten. 
“@ The motto of the washerwomen 
While there's life there's soap. 
ee hee nee Cane of angen, ate 7° og 
Suen ESS: Gagne, Eaten, and I 
like i 


5, ae recently refused to 
B.£% ia silver wedding on the groand 
that he was ani redaced to beggary.” 
Sw it ia said two cows is the cur- 
rent market value of a woman in Eastern 
Af-ica. Here it often requires but one 
calf to obtain « charming bride. 
mg. new freak of fashion consists of 
oarda 


a small, tn 





and the announcement 
reads, ** Compliments of Mr. and Mra, 

Blank, and son or danghter, as the case 

may be. February 10, 5 P.M.” 

€@ Fourteen fathers in (Quincy, Ill, 

have signed an agreement not to permit 

their daughters to take masio-lessons until 

the voung women know how to bake bread. 
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Paria press 
great atyle at the Girand Hotel 


porters, all eager to discover 


of ceremonies, 


dressed in black, 


her guardians 


| and brooches 
| tering the dini 
one obair serve 


orned her persona. 


that separate plates, eto , 


dulged in the dainties of the bountifal 
spread. After the collation MillyObriatine |!" }"."\ ": 
sang and danced for their guests, all of 
whom remained ant)! the hour arrived for 
the monstrosity to exhibit, aad then took 


their departure. 


the odd things that have tran 
*pired lately ia a breakfast given by Mile 
Milly Christine, the double woman, to the 
This feast was given with 
The call 
was responded to by a goodly force of re 
bee the crea 
tare partook of food and would reesive 
guests, and many were the surmise as to 
whether the two heads were served sepa 
rately, and if the monster could eat with 
one mouth while the other drank. A master 
intro- 
dnoed the visitors into the saloon, where 
they were received by the odd hostess and 
The lady wan dressed in 
black velvet and silk, the bodice made low 
| in neok, and a of chains, rings 
On ea- 
‘room it was found that 
°| the double woman, bat 
were placed just 
| as though for two distinet pereova, to 
|e appearance two separate beings in. 
' 
| 
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“ as “ hee been 
rane fe - Spey ef * office of tae 
Mar a) Kvesiae Poor, 819 Waelnat St, Phile 
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WATERS : CONCERTO and ORCHES- 
TRAL ORGA NS: marbe pertect. in tame 
ever men te TT €@O80C RTO on! eB HK. 
THAL STOPS «« ¢ boas ever staced te any 
Oraane. fh» " extra ert of 
reede, pecaliarts vat: od. the ¥ Y Phe T af wher’ 
+ MONT CHAM MENG: « “ol t.-Til. 
MENG, whee he EMETATION of Ae MEW AN 


VOM au SUPER. These Organs are the 
beet made ia the | aited “tates, 


WATERS’S NEW SCALE PIANOS 


have great pewer alo ne staging tone, woth 
all modern tmprevements, ao! a6 beet 
Minnes made. Theor fraanns + Pinnes ave 
warranted ©) @ years. Prieee ertremety 
lew “r eaekh of part cach, and balance ia 
menthiy « qearterty parment=. Second. 
hand lastruments taken «9 cachange. 
CAMKRAT INDUC RMENTS & te TH+ DR, 
AGENTS WANTED in overs Clty cad Coen 
m. aed Canada. 
Miniaters, Chwrehes, one, 
ete, ILLUSTRATRO CATALOGUES Baitkp. 


HOMACK WATKRA A BON, 


| 480 Breadway, New Verk, and 18998 Chee. 
nat Mereet, Philadciphia. feta 


A waren to Lippinoott's Ls oy ways | 


the h 
those of a boor, 
hour for dining at 





table of Napol 
those of the hero; they were certainly any- 











@ At a recent itioal ting, « 
young Demosthenes, being called a to 
speak, began by expressing hie thanks for 
having been “ dessicated” for that daty. 
The laughter which followed effectually 
dried up the flow of eloquence. 

€@ A fortane-telling swindler was ar- 
rested in Baltimore recently, and at the 
examination one witness stated that she 
had paid the prisoner at various times 
sums awounting to B600 * to have her hus- 
band's affection 

S@ Benoni Howard, the millionaire 
match-manufacturer, of New York, oon- 
victed of having counterfeited United 
States internal revenue stampa, has been 
sentenced to five years’ imprisonment in 
the penitentiary. 

€@ Galvaniam was discovered by a man 

d Sw d , 150) years before 
Galvani cailed attention to it. The world, 
however, will not willingly change the 
nawe in order to give him the honor be 
longing to him. Swammerdammiam would 
be awfal. 

S@ One of the library servants at a Lon- 
don clab being short of funds sat down 
one night and wrote notes on club stamped 
paper to prominent tradesmen about the 
city, requesting small loans, signing the 
name of the treasurer. He got over £51), 
and subsequently ten years in jail. 

S@ The attachment of some ladies to 
their lap-dog amounts, in some instances, 
to infatuation, We have heard of a lap. 
dog biting a piece oat of a male visitors 
leg, ber mistress thas expressing her com 
passion; ‘Poor little creature! I hope 
it will not make bim sick!" 

S@ A French physician has disoovered 
that the peculiar odor of Russia leather 
has a very beneficial effect upon wesk 
lungs, and he advices consumptive persons 
to repose te ers pillows covered with that ma- 
terial. Pooket-book makers can now get rid 
of their old stocks, 

S@ Only ¥1 000.000 are wanted to in- 
aure the carrying outof the (entennial. 








States, so it would be only half a dollar 
to each, and Uncle Sam better pay it for 
| them in the lump. 

&@ A Danbury lady socenty cant agloom 
over a funeral party by exclaiming, in an 
eolare, I don't enjoy 
this faneral one bit!" The trouble was 
that she was a member of a female society 
for whom no crape badges had been pro- 


€@ A man employed in a paper mill at 
Burnside, New York, was recently caught 


times per minate, He was carried about 
| the shaft several times, when his clothing 
parted, and he was baried into a bin of 
rage unbart. 

“fA philosopher remarks that there 
is something pecaliarly inatractive in stand- 
ing upon a atreet corner in a large city and 
watching the men all rashing around try 


floating around trying to spend it. 
&@ There is always something great in 


claims, at whom every one throws a stone, 


thousand crimes without being able to 


the 
could soaroely be called eating 
seven minutes, aa a rule, 


own plate, he did not « 


in the gravy.’ ' 


thing but those of the gentleman. He 

o of ing — it 
in six or 
Ignoring the 
ase of knives and forks as regerding his 
there, bat 
‘helped himeelf with his flogers from the 
dishes nearest him, and dipped his bread 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Thirty cent+ alive for each insertion 
0@ Payment ie required in advance 


EAT TO LIVE! 


Writeto FE. Swrra A Co, Atlantic Willey Brook 
lyn, N.Y... 
with important extracte from Liehig, 


meonry, fet ™ 


GROVER & BAKER’S 


IMPROVED LOCK-STITCH 





DURABLE RELIABLE, 
LIGHUl KUNNING, and 
EASILY OPERATED 


SALESHOOMS 


SIMPLE, 


VUARANTER!) BY UFinNG BY 


Instant Relief for the Asthma. 





bird, German to my horse, and Hangarianu F 


to the Devil.” 


ff The two or three Americans who | 


have received the *‘ Cross of St. Maurice’ 


from the King of Italy will be pleased to | 


hear that Victor Euanuel's favorite jot in, | 
that “there are two things he never re 
fuses to any man 
St. Maurice.” 


acigar and a Cross of 


S@ A Sacramento dealer in hair-oil, who 
**no care, ho pay,” 


latter demands a bald headed 
jary, in order that he may be tried Ly his 


pee re 


Wf The old blne-lawa of Connectient 


were somewhat discouraging to yoang wen 
of enterprising connubial aspirations, For 
tnetance 
person or by letter without firat obtaining 


“No man shall court a maid in 


» ponalty for the 
tiv for the second, abd for 


“2 Ila Loudon there is a safe dopomit 


company whose vaults are sank to a dey! 


have you kept it from me all this while? of fifty feet below the surface of the pd ry 

tay» dark cheek reddened a little. ‘I and form four stories, connected by a hy 
am ashamed toown my weakness,” hesaid, draulic lift, and resting on a concrete bed, 
* but, Sylvia, a life that is tarned violent. fifteen feet in thickness. The walls are 


balt of fireproof Bteffordshire bricks a 
yard in thickness, with an inner abell of 
chilled steel three inches thick 
is inclosed in an outer wallof Sussex bricks, 
ten feet 
groand floor will be used as offi ves 


The whole 
thick. Tae 


stories above the 


S@ A farmer living a few miles back of 
’ bad au old horse of 


** Ray!" cried Sylvia, in incredaloas re- 
proach. country, and leave him to whatever might 
“I know, Sylvia, it was sbamefally un- bappen. Three days after he wont to his 
jast, bat not, perhaps, wholly annatural. stable and there stood his horse in the 
stall. He had walked down to the river, 


and the ferryman knowing the horse, gave 
him a free passage, and so he found his 
way home. 
this exhibition of the old bourses love of 
home that he promised to take care of him 
to the end of his life. | 


His master was so affected by 


It acta Inetantly, relleving the pare syem imine 
ately, sod enabling the pathent te lie down and aleep 
1 aufle red from thle disease twelve years, but euffer 
bo more, ant work and sleep ae we ell ae any ote 
Warranted tu role ce in the worst case, Sent by mas 
on receipt of price, one dollar per hor Awk your 
Druggiat for it. ‘ SHAN. hi i... may 

tar | fret Moe hewter, In 
ee KUTV EN TS Meets, rage) Mayle Mhete 

Ss erp - “ * Japatiowe Cryetaliota ate 

* May's “for Pleture. Z All jst ould 


i peeked ‘"" “aw t fr feo any 
it bey wee ‘ 





LAIRD'S 
BLOOM OF YOUTH. 


This delightfal and harnlow toilet pre 
parativon is nndonbtedly the best in th 
world for preserving the Skin and Beats 
fying the complexion. 


How Delightful 
It in to be able to remove all the di«fiynure 
ments from the skin, anch an tan, frockles, 
moth -patchos, ete The delightfal and 


harmless toilet preparation known as Grou 
W. Laird’s © Bloom of Youth’ will effect 
nally remove all nach blemish witheat the 
fear of injaring the skin It will leave 
the skin smooth, clear, and transparentiy 


Leaatifal 


Beware of Counterfeits 

Bee that the | nited States 

Stamp in printed on the front label aud 

the name of Gi. W. Laird is stamped in the 

Kao on the back of each bottle — no other 

fa genuine. Sold by all Druggists and 
Fancy Goods Dealers. octs-6t 


Levenue 





manufacturere of the Creekhed White 
heat, for thelr pamphht (nent free) on Feed« 
Forlmern and 
other aclentiata, Head It and save your health and 


SEWING MACHINES. 


ThE HHOADWAY, New York 
TOUCHES TENET St, Philadeiphia, felt 
VOID QUACKS, —A victim of early lndisere 
thon, causing nervous denility, promatare de 
cay, &., havin treal in vain every advertiaed 
remedy, bare discovercd « elmple moans of self 
cure, which le will end free totted mw eafferers 
Address J. tl. KERN EM, is Nesnau etreet, New | 
York om lat 


{astantaneous Relief and Sound, Refreshing Sleep 


of Napoleon were AGENTS 

* When the established | WANTED 

Malmaison wassix, ‘* '"* 

o'clock, aud, though etiquette forbade any | 
one to approach the table before the an- G 
noancement of the head of the house, he 
often failed to appear before seven, eight, 
or even ten oolock. A chicken or some 
other article waa placed on the apit every 
fifteen minutes by order of the cook, who 
knew well the habits of the Emperor. The 
may have been 


or ter 
GAZET T EER UNITED STATES. 


A complete = clope tle of all the States, So 
thea, towaneh! jee, vliages, post-cffices, mow 
talna, rivers, — ete., with thelr climate, papale> 
tion, agriculture, manulac torles, mining, 
rallroade, mara education, government and his- 


“First 100 Years oh Republic. 


— L diet Sea & Met t une. 

elreuler, et y 

fet 4t Philadciphia, Pa, ate, 
AJENTS WANTED FOR THR 


HISTORY OF THE 


GRANGE MOVEMENT 


On TrIiath 

FANMER'S WAR AGAINST MONOPOLIES.. 

Being a full and avthentic account of the strag- 
give of the Amerian Farmers net the ——- 
of the Ratiroad Compan'es, # TY a history of the 
ree and progress of the Order of Patrons of Hee- 
hbandry. It selle at sight, Bend for imen | se og 
and terme to Agents, and eee why eclie faster 
than any other book. Address N ~- a. at. Portion. 
isa Co,, Cbleage, I, of Philade phia, Fe. toe few 


PERINE'S PICTURE PUBLISHING ~ WOUSE. 
AGENT? ALWAYS WANTED, 

All kinde of Moorenes, Paames, Corda, Nails, 

ete, aupplied at wie RMAL 8 peice Hend for 


tntal woes, . BL PRRINE, 66 Heade Street, New 
York fem Lat 


Just What You Want. 
PATENT EUCHRE COUNTERS. 


» Price, 61 i a pair by mall, post 


Counter; i. MUDGK & Co. 


foes tat Vv. O. bow 114, Nreoktivya, NS. V. 


geet ¢,,, Yn, 


THK GREAT OPTICAL ILL. 
I. wm tard Trick, Metot Carde for thie 
@ trick, by mall, conte, by B, A. ATO 
it 


H&Y, WF N. Tenth street, Phtleda., Ma, 


) = MORPHINE 
( ) | IU M Habit Cured. 
rhe avery ya loner ewan’ tho cure ¢ patoleen 
Hen tetamp for book, “Optum-enating Cured,’ 
te wr "1 SQUIRE. M. D., Worthington, Greene 
Co., In 


jrew near tiny ive rife rie X10N 
there le no article in fee @ be. Mealame de 
Koaea's Anthes tt te enthonparel’ trom all tne 
jt ue ingredte nia, gives the sega rich, natural 
: acd removes pimples, tan, ete Bold by 
Milter Bros, 11 








> upglete Vrice, (4 conta, 
Me cide Lane, N.Y. 
AN weonding us the address of ten persena with 
conta, will recelwe, free, a beautiful chro- 
ONE ™ mer and Jneten thomas how to got rhe ~ pa 
paid, Cirey Noweiry Co, bos ruth 
Kighth street, Potladelphia, Ua tela iat 


$5 > $20 per day at home, Terme Free, Ad- 
é drows GK STINSON & Co, Port. 


land, Maine, felaty 


THE when ty be tat CABINET. 


A Hadget of Wonders che perform M Cle 
hreted 1 there Mei hr 
“ ~ wmlway, New York 


te ‘ paral 


a 
onte Addooe Bi ry} vr a 
felt 


Beate "teers 


> bege 
oy ae a‘ 7] ate and eure 


fel iat 
x72 Kactiw eae. \yvente wanted, particu. 


a \aratrie Vek A CO, St avai, 
pon). iat 








| ONE made cary, with Stencil and Key Cheek 
thathite (atalbarues and particaiars Fase, 
5. MO RPENCER, 117 Hanover street, Toston, 
tah lf ccrw ver 


($100 to 250 res 


where eclling CGF new arve a rend WHITE VLA- 


TINA CLT es LINKS lin remdily at every 
"me Samples free Address the Ginanoe Wine 
ed Vitladelphia, Va ep oow lat 


NTS WANTKO! ow look, 
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| hit © arson 


wil . Toe 





Wy WANTH OF PVP MV With ice 
‘ Ma ad 7) eM thes 


Miy. to Gad moins ! o, Va 


Winter Lsmployment. 





Work for Everybody ood Wages Perma 
nent Employment Men and Women Wanted 
Full particulars free Address W A Hender 


son & Co . Cleveland, 0. or Bt Louis, Mo 


Ayer's Sarsaparilla, 
FORK PURIFYING THE BLOOD. 
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JANIE. 
(THE BOT VOLIENST OF THE BOSTON THEATRE ) 





Two wietfel, star-like eres, 
A takebed enouth aod ene, 
Masece of shining, wary hair, 
the emel! face ie. 
® after wight, tn the grand geeligtt. 


pdt yh ay 

And the crowd ore bien, wild with delight, 
a -, 

Be ¥ Wemtned with f:igtt. 


Tees lithe dimyshed bamde 
Jaxt right for mamme fomd bie, 
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Whe will beartee Howe ahi tel 
A My: fem! on heard? 

het te it come 
Adewws the ot stare, 

‘The wee slow in shutting the gate. 
And the sliver bare 


And bie care were Blied with the ewelling strain, 
TW bie white feet towched the earth, 

And the very Qret sound thet awoke Ip hie twain, 
From the bows of hie birth, 

Were echore frum Eden» plain ' 


nd wo one beard af the homahs height, 


ae the lnet strain tell, 
1 ewey like « ead farewe!i, 
1 wee Jamie’ closing wight 


A on bie pillow he lay, 
In the bowing air of heme, 

When, taeeting hie arme in « pleading we). 

ihe orted sload for “ room ° 

He talke tm bie sleey, the father eald, 

And Netemed fot every word 

“ Make room for « litte fellow |” 
Alas! and the te beard 

And the def! little hands are tolden 
(ower the quiet breast, 

And the cherub face beth taken ite place, 
Where the Courts of Heaven are boiden, 
Awd the harye are 1 and guider, 

And the harpers play at (he King’s behest, 

Wikiam RAKL 


Legends of the Revolution. 
KY ARTHUR ST. CLAIR. 


The hour hand on the great Dial of the 
Universe is swiftly approaching the close 
of the first centary of our national exist. 
eee 

Boon we shall hear the heavy peal of the 
clock of Destiny oi at the De 
and the Hour have come. And then, shall 
we pot also hear « response from a thon 





aand trum and from ten thousands of 
eanpon ! or it will be the Handredth 
Hirthday of a Nation of Freemen ' 


Hound then, ye Trompets! Teal ont, 
oh ye Cannon! And let the voice of thanks 
grirg and praise, and the silver tones of 

arch bella, and the solemn ocoean 
moate of the organ also ascend to God on 
' 


And in these few intervening hours of 
waiting, what can be more fitting for us 
than to recall some of the stirring and pa 
thetic memories of that great Kevolation 
ary stroggle, which gave our Nation a right 
to be which plant it ae ey Tree 
of Freedom among the ancient forests of 

tion and tyranny, a Tree which 
finally shali overshadow the whole earth ' 

Bach incides~ aod legends will enable 
us better tos. ; ite the anerty of the 
seven years le through which our 
Fathers toiled Abu #0 fered and conquered ! 
And, in recalling these scenes, where ovn!):! 
we begin with greater propriety than with 
the following well authenticated | egend of 


THE ESCAPE OF WASHINGTON 


It was during that gloomy period of the 
war when the American army held West 
Point as the palladinm of ita bope, that a 

Ueman me uoted on a large and power 
fai horse might have been seen traversing 
one of the winding roads in the vicinity of 
the fortress. 

It was past the hour of noon when he 
entered the yard in frontof a handsome 
stone mansion, end cantering upto the 
poreb prepared te dismennt 

He bad scarcely reached the ground, 
when the owner of the mansion rosbed 
from the door and received him with the 
warmest demonstrations of admiration and 
respect 

* You are early, my dear general,” said 
he, ‘bat Iam thankfal for it, for I sball | 
have the more of your inatractive and 
pleasant society 

* Yea, replied his visitor, who had the 
courtly manners of a gentli man of the old 
school, “1 found that I could an easily 
reach here ty one as by three o clock, and 
ao if you will simply give me to-day a sol 





the laws of your 
antiously out of the 


 Wetldenly his eyes . ~ _ 


bis whole demeanor altered. 
oar Excellency as leave go 


aload. 

** Woald pot 
to New York whth me, as have me go to 
Weat l’oint with you?” oried he, jooosely. 

** You will find this too serious a matter 
for joking about, sir.” 

“You finn so, my dear general, do you ? 
Well, now, it seems to me one of the very 
beast jokes in the world—look there!" and 
he pointed through the window to the lawn 
befere the mansion. 

Washington looked, and beheld the red 
coats of a party of liritish dragoons, who 
had just dismounted, and were preparing 
to surround the house. 

‘You are my prisoner, general,” ox 
claimed Mr. Hallion triamphantly; * and 
the war is over |" 

Washington smiled coldly. He did not 
seem at all discomposed neither did he 
make any effort to escape. 

At this moment the Captain and Lica 
tenant of the Dragoons entered the room 

** Gilad to see you, gentlemen,’ cried the 
Tory. ‘You are early, but as things have 
tarned ont, not a moment too seon. There 
is your man’ —pointing to Washington 
** and all our fortunes are made.” 

Hat the cficers stirred not. 

** Arrest that double dyed traitor!" than 


dered Washington; ‘‘and take him to 
ay pan 
“Why — why — what do you mean?’ 


eried the Tory, his face blanching again, 
as the Captain of Dragoons laid a heavy 
hand upon bis shoulder 

** It means that you cannot always tell a 
bird by the color of bis feathers,  replie:! 
the officer; and then the oatwitted lory 
saw that bis so-thought liritiah friends were 
really Americans, disguised in Hritish ani 
forms 

** Look at that dead dog,” said Washing 
ton to the officers. ‘' He died from eating 
the food prepared for mo." 

The captain pulled a 4 from his 
pocket, and pat the muzzle to the Torys 
forehead. ‘I will jast |)'ow out his brains 
on the spot, General, it will be all the same 
to him in the end, and will save asa great 
deal of trouble.” 

But the Tory eprang from him, and flang 

himeaelf on his knees at the feet of the obief 
whom be would, Judas like, have betrayed 
with the kins of a friend, orying, ‘* Mercy! 
merey ' merey'” 
” The cowardly wretoh |” biased the cap 
tein, striding after him with his pistol, 
**be has not even the courage to stand ap 
and be abot age like a man.” 

“Oley your orders take him to the 
fort, repeated bis commander, 

“ Of coarse, if your Excellency says so 

bat old Patnam s way was to hang such 
fellows ret, and try them afterward 





dier's dinner, which your skilful Minerva 
can dish op in an bour, I will crcnse the 
more elaburate entertainment which you 
teed me 

A shade of diveppointment passed over 
hie hosts features ‘lam very sorry, in 
deed, for 1 told Nervy to do ber beat and 
pretticat 
we much of « feast at co short a potice 

* It cannot be helped, for Il mast be back 


to West Point by three oclock; and you | 


must remenber, moreover, Mr. Hallion, 
thet 1 am a roldier, and used to soldiers 
fare. Hesider. it hardly becomes me to be 


feasting when ro many of our poor veterans | 


are almort starving 

* No, of course not And yet nothing, 
in my opinion, conld be too good for you 
general Withont you, we should all go at 
ones to ruin 

‘Thank you for your good opinion, re 
pled bis visitor “bat I have been bronght 
Gp ip too religiv us 4 school, to believe that 
a good ceure depends open the life of any 
mean What the ternal Pather wills to 
triemph, will triniepth in spite of men or 
devils if we all do our daty 

While thie conversation was ip progress 
the borse had been hitebed to « port, and 
the two gentiemen bad entered the parior 
of the mansion. The host them left the 
room to order dinter 

After bis return the two sat conversing 
Bpon various matters anti! word came that 
dinner was ready. The visitor, whom 
doubtless our readers bave siready sur 
mised to be Washington, appeared to be 
im « very composed and sflable mood, 
though somewhat more inclined to lapse 


imte that cold dignity of which so much | cerned, to err on the side of Mercy than means © famous 
hes been ondoly said, than was nena! with | 


him om such informs! and friendly occa 





jemped up and went to the window with. 


But che will not be able to give | 


And so one traitorons plot waa foiled 
Information of Mr Ballion « treachery bad 
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Cavnaur 
Mama 
Omaniin, 


‘I may, ma, pay me th 


HIS FATHER’S OWN CHILD. 


at shilling you promised me '” 


** Wait till I've finished my shopping. ’ 
** Ab, but you won't bave any money at all left then!” 





Origin of Familiar Names. 


The following is a list of women's names, 
alphabetically arran showing the lan- 
guages from which the names are derived, 
giving a condensed detinition of their 
meaning, and occasionally a brief histori- 
cal reminiscence. The chief authority for 
these derivations and definitions is Mins C. 
M. Yonge's interesting history of Christian 
names 

Anoat..—Hobrew and English; means 
literally ** father of joy ;" or, as a woman's 
name, ‘ joyfulneas.” The name occurs 
in Engl intern an carly an 1571, and 
was a favorite until Abigail Masbam, one 
of Queen Anne's maids, by her intriguing 
disposition, bronght upon the name an 
merited reproach. 


Apa —Teutonic and lEoglish, means 
* happy.” 
Avecaton.Tentonic, German, English 


and French; means ‘noble cheer" Every 
pame in which the syllables ‘ Aedel” ap- 
peer mean something noble. 

Acatua.— Greek, Hungarian and Eng 
lish, means *' good.” ‘The ose of the word 
asan Earopean name was owing toa Mi- 
cilian girl called Agatha, who, in the |e- 
clan persecution, was tortured to death at 
Kome. She was made a Saint, and her 
fentival day ia observed by both the Enat- 
ern and Western churches. 

Aunes.—Greek, German, Danish and 
Eoglieh, means “pure.” Saint Agnes, a 
Roman maiden, suffered martyrdom. 

A\rnneen —German and Irish; the same 
an Eilen, Helen, &2c., means ** light.” 


Avner. Tentonicand lnglish. See Ade- 
laide. 
Avasoa—Latin and English; moans 


** worthy to be beloved.” From the Latin 
** Amo,’ to love 
Amrita — Tentonic, Portuguese and Foy- 


lish, means ‘* work.” 


Amy Latin and Hinglish; means *' be 
loved.” 

Ans, Anxaand Anse Hebrew and Eng 
lish; means “* grave.” 


AWADFLLA Teutonic and English, 
means ‘eagle heroine The deriva- 
tien in not certain, bat it is soppored to 
have come from the Norman word " era,” 
meaning eagle 

At s Latin, German and English ; 
means ‘“‘venerable.” At Rome the Aa- 
gustus was always the reigning Emperor, 
the Angusta, after |) ocletian, was bia 
wife 

Hannana — Greek, Russian, Italian and 
German; moans “stranger,” 
old English form in Barbary. Barbara is 
the feminine of the term applied by the 
Greeks to all who did not rpesk their own 
tongue—hence the meaning ‘' stranger.” 

Bratnice — Latin, German and Pnglish ; 
means ** blesser.” 

Bearus —Tentonic, German ard ing- 


anny 





| heen conveyed to Washington by a trasty 


| agent in New York of the name of Francia 


| This Francis, who was an ardent Whig, 


| was betrothed to a young lady who was a| 


davughbter in a family where several of the 
principal Tory leaders boarded; and she 
overbeard this infamous scheme as she bad 
| overheard many others 
Of course the Hritish officers were not 
| let into the stopefying of potroning por 
| tien of the plot, whichever it was for 
they would pot have tolerated it for a mo 
ment. Hat the hatred of some of the Tory 
leaders toward the Whig cause anid its 
great chieftain, almost amounted to « 
' monomania, and they hesitated at nothing 
to gratify their malice 
When the genuine liritish dragoons ar 
rived at the Ballion mansion, punctually 
to the hour of three, they foand that their 
host and bis visitor had already departed. 
and in a d @erent direction to that in 
whioh they intended to escort them 
Ae to the wretoh who so well deserved 
the halter, tradition says that he was pot 
hong, but released, after a considerable 
period of imprisonment, at the earnest 
entreatios of a young and beantifal dangh 
‘ter, As bie act wae werely planned and 
premeditated, bat pot acc nnpuished, prot 
ably it was thought that the severest pen 
al'y of the law could not jnst!y be inflicted 
| And, while Washington was inflexible in 
everything where the good of the country 
| wae imperiiied, be was, like all traly great 
jand poble souls, rather disposed, where 
| merely bis «wn personal wrongs were con 





of Jastice 

j —_- + —-_— - 

| A Big Ranche. 

** The Greatest Herdsman in the World, 
te he tithe claimed for & i W. Allen, of 


Texas, who owns 22) (**) cattle, He has one 
che, ~) miles long and 4: side, between 





oat waiting for an answer, and fested 
that something hed cocuarred 


the Nevada and Uolorado rivers, tbe largest 
om the continent, which pastures 120) («* 
Twe others sccommodate respectively 
TO) and 35.000. These cattle all eubsist 
om the native of a partof Texas. 
of at least 
the use of 
Oo” calves 








The 
land, 
He is 
Jrheane 





lish ; means ** bright. 





Haesste — Hebrew and Scotch. ce Eliza- 

| beth. 
Kinny. — Celtic and Irish. See Bridget. 
Biancu Teutonic and French , moans 
** white. The absence of color isin all 


j tongues of Western Europe denoted by 
forme of “‘blec.” Certain forma of the 
name as Hianea, I lanca, etc, are hence 
found in most of the Faropean countries 

Hinipant Celtic and Loglah nica 
** strength Hrighid wae alwave « favorite 
female pame in Ireland, owing toa maiden 
who became a pupil of St. Patiick and 
rose to be the head of five bond: d nana, 
Nhe was ore of the patron saints. f Ireland 


acd was regarded with great Ces tion both 
there and in Scotland Sweden has a 
Hrigitta of somewhat sim ler bistory 

Cat s Ventonic, German, French 
and | oglish means “han ( sroline 
end Charlotte are both derived from Karl, 


prioarily aved to denote man in his man 

lias 

Gireek and Prylish. means 
** pure No name is more univerral im all 

| countrics and none bas more vai ed oom 
tractiomws, the more common lnglish, 


ta 4 sf 


Seooteb and Irish being Kate, h tly, Katte 
and hathleen 

Cuanrty -Greek and Englih, means 
“love.” Charity, contracted into * Cher 


ry,” became a common Englab nane after 
the Keformation 
Crancotre — See Caroline 
Crane — Latin, Spanish and Logliab ; 
The feminine name is 
derived from Italy, where the first ** Chia- 
ra, as she was there called, established 
the order of women following the rale of 
St. Francia, called loor Clares, or Sisters 
of St Clara. 
| Denonau —Hebrewand English. means 
| “ bee. 
Dsiia — Greek and E 
| Delos.” Sometimes 
| sometimes as contraction of * Cordelia,” 
| meaning “jewel of the sea.” 
| Dixam.—Hebrew and English. means 
;* judg 
| Dour 
| ** gift of God.” It has taken the place with 
| Dora, of the original of both namea, viz. : 
| Dorothea or Dorothy, once a common Eng- 


lish, means “of 





a | pee 
ma —Bee Dolly. 
Eprra —Teatonic 


and ; 
veh gift’ English means 


the trae) 





." 
Greek and English, means C 


Ervir —Greek and Scotch ; means “fair 
speech.” It is a contraction of Euphemia. 

E:1:een.—See Aileen and Helen. 

E.rinona —Seo Helen. 

Exiza —-See Elizabeth. 

Euizanetu Hebrew and English ; 
means ‘* God's oath “ Aaron's wife was Eli 
acheba, meaning *‘ (iod bath sworn.” The 
name occurs in many forms in the Gorpel, 
and has an almost endless number of deri- 
vatives at the present day. Isabel is a form 
of the name which is translated to mean 
** Taal's oath.” Some of the commoner 
forme of the name are Eliza, Bessie, Ket- 
wey, Betty, Lizzie, Libby, Lisa, Elise, Ina 
bella, Isabel and Ielle. Scotland and Spain 
are the countries of Isabel; England and 
Germany of Elizabeth. 


Fiia.—Tentonic and English; means 
*‘ elf friend.” 

Fite. - See Helen. 

Euity.—Latin and English, meaning 
** Work.” 

Ema — Teutonic and English. Thin fa- 


vorite name is traced to the first lispings 
of affection of a child to its mother or 
norse—Amme in Germany, Awa in Spain. 
Aw a name it was at first exclusively Frank, 
and need by the Karling daughters. The 
first Eoma in popular tradition was a 
dauybter of Charlemagne of whom a very 
romantic story is told. Another was the 
sister of Hugh Capet. The name took 
strong hold of the popular mind as a 
“Saxon” name. It is also believed to be 
related to the Italian Erminia. 


Emerine.—See Amelia and Emily. 
Fenmen.— Versian and English; means 
‘Star.’ ‘Tne Latin form is Stella, 


Erunt. Taetonicand English; ‘* Noble.” 
See Adelaide. 

hvornta.— Greek, English, Spanish, Ita- 
lian; means ‘** well born.” 


Evanortine.—Greek and American; 
means “happy messenger.’ It has been 
adopted as a name since |.ongfellow mad 
Evangeline the heroine of his poem, 


kiv.—Hebrew and English; means 
* life.” 

Fvereen.— Celtic and Irish; means 
**pleavant.”” Other forms are Eveline and 
Evelina 

Fanny Seo Frances, 

Fiona.—Latin and English; wmweans 
** flowers.” 

Fronencs Latin and English; means 
** flourishing.” The goddess of flowers 
was called from their latin name ** floa,’ 


and it bas passed into all Earopean lan- 


guages except the Gorman, 
'  Frances.—Teatonic and Evglish ; means 
* free.” 
Greatace Tentonic, French and Fag- 


lish; means ‘‘spear-maid.” The ancient 
popuiarity of the name was due to the royal 
non, a daughter of one of the great Pepina 
of France, who foanded the abbey of Ni- 
velle 

Hiwsvan - Hebrew and English; means 
“grace.” The names, derived from the 
Hebrew original, are in mach more vom- 
mon use than the name Hannah itself The 
more common forms are Ann, Anna, \nne, 
Nancy and Nanny. 

Hannter.— Teutonic and English; means 
“Home rule.” Hatty, Hetty and Harry 
have the same meaning 

Hriex.-Greek and Seoteh; means 
“*light.” It is derived from Helos, bat 
has passed through numerons alterations. 
Some forms of the name are Ellen, Helena, 
Ealine, Eleanor, Nelly, Leonora, Eleanora, 
Aileen or Eileen, and in Spanish Leon 


Iba Fentonic, Erglsh and German ; 
means ‘ happy. 

Ine See Avoes 

Tuene - Groek, French, Italian and En, 
lib, meana ** peace.” 

Taann bee Bbvabeth 

IwocEN. Concerning this beantifal 
hate, A corlespondent say®. “*Can vou 
tell me tts origin and weaning or deriva 
tiou’ I bave heard that it is a name purely 


of Shabkspeare’s invention or coimaye, but 
in the course of my general reading | have 
not come across any authority for the 


fact.’ Miss Yonge, in her history of Chria- 
tian Lames, ascmbes no meaning to 
*Tmogep, which was omitted from our 


list as not being In common ase. She says, 
however, ** As to Imogen, the real charm 
of the pay, bo British lady either accounts 
for or explains her name ; but in German 
genealogies we fall open Imagina of Lim- 
barg in |in; 
instances of the like; so that Phakspeare 
may be supposed to have beard of cne of 
them end adopted her as the heroine of 
the old story of the deserted and betrayed 
wife which be so st ely placed at the 
court of the last independent British 
‘ prince. Or Imcyen may be a Shekeperean 
| version of Yyroge, daughter of Pandrasus, 
| Emperor of Greece, and wife of Brutas, 
according to Geoffrey of Monmonth? In 


as a name and addition to Miss \onge’s explanation we | green. 


bave the following pote from a Shaks- 
were scholar of high tation in Phila- 
phia. ‘* Holinshed s whence 








of Insogen, which in the old 
| in which read, 
, distinguished 


; 


uxtua —Bebrew, Arabic and ; 
| means * Dove.” Of Job's three 


end there are vations otber | 





Jemima Kezia and Kerenhappach, the for- 
mer bed the pame which has proved most 
popular, al there were « few Ke 
sins — notably Wesley's sister, who was 
called ** Kissy.” The Hebrew interprete- 
tion of Jemime makes it “a day,” but the 
Arabic word for ‘“‘s dove” resembies it 
more closely. 
Juxnr ee and English: means 
| ** Grace of the Lord.” It is one of the in- 
| namerable forms of “ John,” which latter 
| has been diversified into Christian names 
| for both sexes in nearly all countries, and 
| into Bumerous surnames, sach as Johnson, 
| Jopes, Jenkins and Jackson. 
Juasix —Bee Jenny. 
Joszruinsx —Hebrew, English, and 
French ; means “‘ addition.” first Jo- 
seph was the son of Kachael; the name 
afterward became common in (iospel nar- 
| rative. From its religious associations Jo- 
seph became a popular name in al! ltoman 
— ——, and bence arose the 
‘eminine forms of and _ 
Josephine is an iatredeation in England 
from France. 

Jvuxpcta.—Latin and English; means 
‘downy. bearded.” It is derived from Ja- 
linus, and has other forma, such as Juliana 


and Jaliet. 

Katnanine.—Greek, German and Eng- 
lish ; means “‘ pure.” Katharine was the 
name of a maiden martyr, 
centre of the allegory of intellectual reli- 








| 


gion. The use of the letter ‘‘ K " in spell- 
ing the name came into d with 
printing and the types ke A Ger- 
many. See Catharine. 

Lavras —Latin, German, Italian and 
French; means ‘Laurel.’ From the 


Etrascans the Komans learned the idea of 
guardian spirits around their hearths, 
whom they called by the Etruscan word 
**lar” or “lara,” meaning lord or master. 
The images of these guardians were crown- 
ed on festival days, and probably from this 
circumstance the evergreen whose leaves 
were used to make the crowns was called 
*‘laaras.” Laurentins is the original name 
from which the names of Lawrence, Lo. 
renzo, and probably Laura, have sprung. 
Laura, however, may be taken from the 
Greek word meaning ‘an avenue,” or it 
may be the same as or, but whatever 
its derivation, it bas long been a favorite 
name with ta 
Lavints —English; means “of Latiam.” 
Leonona.— Greek, English and Italian ; 
means “light.” See Helen and Eleanor. 
Leritia.—Latin and English: means 
**gladners.” The root was ** Liwtna,” 
meaning *‘ glad,” and the obsolete name 
Lettice seems to have been the Moglish 
original of Letitia or Letty. 
Lintan.—Latin and English; means 
“lily.” The name is ased in the sense of 
lily, but it was probably derived from the 
Italian Ziliola or Cecelia, a name derived 
from Coles Vivenna, who named the (\- 
lian bills. 
Lizzik.— Sve Elizabeth. 
Lovisa.—Tentonio and English 
** famous holiness,” 
the male, Louis. 
Lucy.— Latin and English; means 
“light.” The feminine of Lucius, Lacia, 
belonged to a virgin martyr of Syra- 
cuse, whose name of “light ' was repre- 
sented by the early painters bya lamp 
or by an eye, which led to the legend that 
her }eantifal eyes bad been put out. 
Lyvta. —CGreek and Mogheh; means “ of 
Lydia.” From the city of Lydia was named 
the seller of purple who hearkened to St 
Paul at Thyatira, and to her is owing the 
ee mary of Lydia among women de- 
ighting in Scriptural names. 


Loeans 
and is derived from 


Manet.—Latin and English; means 
“beloved.” ‘The name of St. Amable 


passed into the feminine Aimwal le, whose 
name on Loglish lips became Amabel, 
and was thence changed to Mabel, al- 
though a few old English families still 
maintain the origival Engli-b form. 

Mapruine —Hebrew and English: means 
‘of Magdala.” It is derived from Mary of 
Magdela, and the original, Magdeline, nas 
been extremely popular in Germany, 
Switzerland, ltaly, Spain, France and 
Poland, 

Mancaner.—(Creek and English; means 
“pearl.” ‘The Greek original was taken 
from the Persian name of the jewel, ‘' Mer- 
varid,” taken fromthe oyster. It was eaid 
to be a drop of dew which was congealed 
by the moonbeams when the oyster opened 
its mouth im adoration. It has been ex. 
tremely popolar under its many forms of 
Margaret, Margaretta, Margery, Maggie, 
Meggie, Madge, Pegey, May, Ciretebon and 
eta, 

Thia list will be continued in onr next 
number 
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te send large packages by express. ° 
Ws cannot undertake to answer questions reiat- 

ing to the P or clio of manuscripts in 
column. And there is no occasion of 

to ask whether we will examines manescrign Soni 


may be obtained where optica) 
rT ments are kept for sale, The price maapen 
from $1 to $10 or more. You could get one of 
moderate power fer $5. 4. A thick plece of 
plared between the two woald have the you 
refer to, 

Attica axke: “ What was the lation of the 
world according to the last census?” The ceasus 
of the never been taken, and is not like 
ly to be yet awhile. Estimates the 
tion of the earth at something over 1,000 jonas, 

Lueren H., (Sweet Water, N. (.,) wishes te 
know: “ist. Who was the inventor of gas? ad. 
Who was Lacretia Borgia? and tell me 


some 

about her? Sd. What do you think a 
writing, and what is the worst faait or faults 
4th. Do you know an aboat —— 

icture give to eabecri @ genui 

. Which one of the western cities 

thriving?” ist, Properly speaking it 
that gas was invented, since it is a nate 
The practicability of collect 
from coal by subjecting this to 
been firet discovered by Dr, ¢ 
Crofton, Wakefield, Yorkshire, England. 
count of his experiments opus 
the Hon, Kobert Boyle, May 
published in the “ Transactions of 
clety,” in 1759, He distilled some coal in a 
and accidentally discovered the infammabi 
the “ spirit” which leened forth, bursting 
the lute, He collected this spirit in 
he kept, and amused his (riends by punct 
reservoir, and barning the invisible faid 
caped through the aperture. L lL 
crezia Borgia, was the daughter of Al vi. 
and sister of Cesare Borgia, and lived in the latter 
half of the Ifth centary, had numberiess 
lovers, and bas been accused of revolting 
though modern critics doubt the trith of these 
charges, aud some even believe her to have beer a 
very estimable lady. She was a in her 
youth to an Aragonese nobleman, bat her father 
becoming Pri gave herin m @ to Giovani 
Sforza, lord of Pesaro, She afterw: married Al- 
fonso, Duke of Biregtia, whose asesesination was 
ordered two years later by Cesare, her In 
191 she married the Dake of Ferrara, She eur 
vived her whole fatally, and attracted to her court 
poets and men of letters, Her complexion was 
tair, and her hair of a kind of silver-blonde as rare 
as it is beautiful, Sd. It is not ge The let- 
ters are irregularly formed. 4th, ie sucha 
publication, We suppose the picture given is « 
genuine one, Sth, ¥e would not like to attempt 
to decide that question, Cincinnati, St, Louis, and 
Chicago all claim to be the Great Western City 
of the ature, 

hk. A. N., (Westport,) askea: “let, About what 
per cent, of heat from coal burned in the most 
improved stove parses off with the emoke, and 
what per cont. passes off in the best kind of cellar 
heater? Yd, If registered bonds of the government, 
railroad or any corporation are lost, stolen, or de- 
etroyed, wil! the parties issuing the same make 
them good to you, or must the parchaser lose 
them?’ Ist, We cannot may; in the best stoves and 
heaters the loss is pot small, 2d. They will be 
made good opon compliance with certatn torma. 

“Cryin,” (Woodville, Miss,.) asks: “ lst, Who 
are the editors of the ? vd. What is the 
proper form of a letter to an editor? 3d, What is 
the whole story of Clytie? 4th, What ie the * Lost 
Vielad '? Sth.Is Rhoda Broughton married or single? 
6th, What kind of flowers are the amaranth and the 
asphodel? 7th, What do you think of my handwri- 
ting?” Ist, We woul!d rather pot be asked questioos 
abvot the private concerns of other periodicals, 
2d, Your question is a littl obscere. ** Mr, Editor” 
is & proper and common form of address, if that te 
what you mean, Sd. “ Ciytle was a water-nymph, 
raid to be a daughter of Oceanus aud Tethys, tes 
tell in love with Apolo (the sun) and some say he 
pretended to be in love with her, but others aver 
that he made no return of affection, At all events, 
he deserted her, and she, like a foolish nymph, 
plod away,eitting day alter day on the damp ground, 
retusing food and cousolation, gazing constantly as 
the sun on bis daily course through the heavens, 
until at last she took coid, her limbe rooted in the 
ground, and her face became a flower which tarns on 
its tem so as always to face the sua, In other worda, 
Clytle is the sunflower, emblem of constancy in 
love. Hood, in tis * Flowers,’ thas unkindly alludes 
to poor Clytie: 
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squid 
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“* 1 will not have the mad Clytie, 
W hore head is turned by the sun,” 


* Moore is more sympathetic, using the suntiower 
as the cmblem of constancy : 


*'The heart that has truly loved never forgets, 
But es truly loves on to the close: 

Aa the sunflower turre on ber god when he seta, 
The same look that she turned when he roee,’ 


ith. The Pleiades are a group of seven small stare, 
situated inthe neck of the constellation Taurns, 
Ouly #is of these slare are visible to the naked 
eye; and the ancteots supposed that the seventh 


(called the lost Pleiad) concealed herself out of 
rhame for having heetowed her leve upon e mere 
morta!, Sieyphas, while ver sisters were the favor- 
ites of divine personages, Sth. Rhoda Broughton 
is the daughter of an English clergyman, and an- 
marricd, 6th, The amaracth is a genus of the 
fatally awaranthacea, This genus is rich In spe- 
eles, moet of which grow within the tropics, There 
are various O1pamental exotic apecies cultivated in 
this country, and in Europe, however, ‘The aspho- 
del is a genus of perennial planta, embrac ipg seve- 
ral ornamental ep ocies belonging to the order /ili- 
eee The name is of Greek decivation, imp!ying 
the peerless or kingly dower, and the asphodels 
have long been among the Lavorites of florists and 
flower lovcrs, 

Boy Prisven, (Philad.,). 1st. We cannot give 
you the address of the fompany concerning which 
you inquire, 2d. Yoor handwritiag i very good, 

A. E. C., writes as tollows, in reference to the in 
teresting hair-enake qnestion: “TT have seen in 
your cor: spondents’ column some inquires and re- 
marke in regard to the so-called hair-enake, and 
have though! that Iwould send you what I acei- 


dentally learned of this phase of animal Mie. 1 
tound one of these crestares in a kettle that was 
standing in a shady place with a littl rain-water in 


it. Iteund also in the same place a large black 
cricket. I dissected the cricket and found ite bod 
full of the same creatures in an immatare state, 
bave hover since doubted the origin of the ‘ hair- 
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In Haste To Grow Rich. 

I see pat op over business men's desks 
sometimes: **A penny saved is a penny 
earned,’ ‘*Time is money,” and a great 
many other whetstone maxims to make 

|} men sbarp for this world. I have thonght 

is might be well to pat up some other 
things in business establishments for the 

| benefit of the young men connected with 
them ; and it wonld not hurt the princi- 

pals to look at them. I would put ap the 

| pictare of a gallows, of a poor-honse, of a 
penitentiary, of the yard with its striped 

| mmates, and of reelng dronkards; and 

jabove these | wonld bave this motto 
“The paradise of smart young men!" 
For cause prodoces efi ct; and they are 
constantly doing the things which lead to 
ruch a paradise. And when they have 
come to it they are in dismay, and they 
say: *' How did this befall me?” It in as 
if a mar shonid fall into the water and then 
say Astoni- hing, that lam wet!" Woald | 
it not be astonishiog if he were not? It 
is aa if armen should put bis band inthe fire 
aud say: ** Why, it borne!” Did fire ever do | 
anythicg else’ Yoong men set out to 
achieve snecess in forbidden ways, and 
they have only succeeded in cheating them. | 
selves; and they are awezed. They meant | 

| to bawe riches withcut earning them, and 

| the result is that they are poverty etricken 

| throngh and throogh. They meant to take | 
advantage of everybodys trust for their 
own benefit. By and by everybody loses 
confidence in them; and when they are 
mildewed and blasted, and nobody will 

| trnst them, they think the world is bard 

| and inhospitable. — Mercer. 


—_———_— 


| Beauty of the Atlantic Waves. 


Nothing can be more superb than the 
green of the Atlantic waves when the cir- 
cumstances are favorable to the exhibition 

of the color. As long as a wave remains 
unbroken no color appears; but when the 
| foam jost doubles over the crest, like an 
| Alpine snow.cornice, under the cornice we | 
| often see a display of the most exquisite | 
igs It is metallic in its brillianey. Bat | 

foam is necessary to its production. 
| The foam ie first illuminated, and it scatters 
| the light im all directions: the ! which 
passes through the higher of the | 
wave alone reaches the eye, and gives to | 
that portion its matchless color. fold. | 
ing of the wave, producing, as it does, a | 
series of longitadinal protuberances and | 
| furrows, which act like cylindrical 
introduces variations im the intensity of | 
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snake.” It closely resembles the Guinea worm of 
the Fast Indies, that so much troubles the natives 
tal the mussionaries of the mountainous dietricts, 







The egy of an insect is taken into the stomach by 
drinking the water aufiltered, It is hatehed in the 
stomach or iotest oes, and makes its way to the 
surface of the body, where supparation takes piace 
and the worm i* removed day by day, great care 
helug Decessary to remove it without breaking 


» it cauee* great pain and suffsing, i 
“rn one taken trom a lady's foot twenty- 
inches in length, which cauad her te go on 
iiches for several weeks,” 
The story of * 
t by EB. BE. Hale, 
end fascinating creat 
nATE, (Camden, 


one 
cr 

Aitcr A Man Without a Coun- 
thing more than a terc: 
on ot the writer's brain. 
©.,) aske: “Ist, Ie 

poblished in book form; and how much 
will it cost? gd. What is the greatest size a focheia 
will grow iathis country? We have one a littl 
» year ol’, that je seven and a haif feet high. 
. Last, bul not least, how will my writing do? 
ist, Yes. A copy of the work in cloth wil! cost $1.75, 
vd. We never heard of a larger plant of that species 
than the one you mention, Sd, Yes, tt will “de”; 
eepectally tor us, as it is very legible. 

J. ©. 8. (Leasburg, Caswell Co., N.C.) lat, We 
cannot pretend to advise you. Consuit a good 
yhyek ian, Yd. The fare by rail from Leasbarg, 

. &., te Poughkeepsie, N. Y., can beet be ascer- 
tained by applying at the nearest tcket-station, or 
by writing to an 7 at come office where throagh 
tickets are sold, . Your havdwriting is (air, 

M. J. 8., (Ridgway. S. ©.,) writes: * ist, Please 
tell me how to put a fancy frame around my chrome, 
wd. weet 7s use to make it stick on card-board, 
as I wou like to fix ‘Little Samuel’ the eame 


*1 bole 


over 


way tT” tet. A cheap bat tastefal rustic frame that 
would look very well, can be had of almost any 
pictare-dealer, In country places cabinet makers 


sometimes frame pictures. td. The simplest way 
of petting your picture op the wail is to paste it on 
cardboard, and pat a rim uf git paper around, or 
of black paper with an inner border uf gilt, panch 
a hole in the top, ran a loop of cord or ribbon 
through and 
wood 





kinds for groundwork. 

& small space on the frame with a Drneh, 
t drop tue see w, according to design, and atter- 
ward varnish. If you do not want al: tuts troable, 
cover the 
with 
—_ ul. Pretty frames of a tragi 
with slraws, and cut paper, and thin-ehe 
The devices are ; and 






































